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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Diego. 


Ib 1L AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full ¢ sollegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and pee b a climate in the 
world; no heated terms; no cold spel 
General STUARt feomee, Principal. 


ConNEcTICUT, Hamden. 
JECTOR Y SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
Boarding School for Young Boys. Rev, HaynNes L. 
EVEREs?T, Rector. Terms, $350. 
Cireular on application. 


ConNeEcticut, Hartford. 

“TREBLE 5 BOARDING AND DAY 
» School for Young Ladies.-—-On a pleasant avenue ; 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan- 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and speaking 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, 
Music, Fre — and German. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 23. GEORGE W. STEELE. 


CONS ECTICUT, Lyme 


LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A famiy and 





Preparatory Schooi for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and on training. best of refereaces 
«liven. CHARLEs G. BARTLETT, Principal. — 


S ONNECTICUT, 
| AS: OBE RT GRISWOLD AND 
l daughters, assisted by Miss Forp, of Mt. Hol- 
yoke Sem., and Mme More utti, of Paris, offer in their 
Home School for Young Ladies and C hildren, special 
esventens Ss in English, French, German,Italian, Spanish, 
Mus ic, Painting, and Embroidery. Terms moderate, — 


Connecticut, Middletown. _ 
PILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. . WILSON. 
ee DisTRicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1916 35th St. 
‘ 7 — CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.--A Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
tages. Miss EARLE. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLEN ACADEMY.—A_ Family and 
ao Day School. Charmingly situated ; President's 
Home, Acacvemy, Gymnasium, and shop; Moral, Social, 
Intellectual, and Physical Culture for young men and 
chiidren. A delightful home for boys. 2%d year opens 
Sept. 23. Ina W. ALLEN, A. M. , LL-D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—RBoarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. a 
yDGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
> School for Young facies and Little Girls. 
Mrs P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 2th School year will pot on Thursday, Septem 
ber 17, 1885. 
~ MARYLAND, Baltimore. : Seg p. 
Ofer’: IVERSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 





_ — Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Ff OME SCHIOOL FOR NERVOUS AND 
Delicate Children and Y outh. 
22 Mrs. W. > Ranges, Prin. 
_— ok. Seelye, Amherst College, 
References } hr" ‘Allan ‘MeL. “Hamilton, New York. 


~ MASSACHU SETTs, mn picnae 
IOSTON UN. WE ‘RSIT Y law School. 
a Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. BENNErT, LL.D. 


~ MASSACHUSE1 Ts, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL sCHOOL (58th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. he location is the most elegant in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETT?YS, Boston, No, 68 Marlborough St. 
WE OLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 

jay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
ot her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English education: the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and Literature. Special 
students received in Music, Art, Preparation for Foreign 
Travel}, and other departments. House made cheerful and 
healthful by Wood Fires on the Hearth. Refers by per- 
mission to the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishopof New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D.. Cambridge, Mass., and 
many ‘other eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 


MASSACHU: ETrs, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 

NSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 

Housekeeping.—Miss Putnam proposes to aad a new 
department to her school, the object of which will be to 
teach young ladies how toeconduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary pure hases- in 
short, to impart a thorough and practical training in all 
that pertains to housekeeping and_ the science of domes- 
tic economy. A limited number of parlor boarders will 
be receiv ed. Application must be made at once. 


MASSACHU SETTS, ‘Boston. 
VSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. , WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHU SETTS, , Boston 
CHOOL OF MEDICIN "E, BOSTON 
n University, opens October 8, 1885. Equal studies, 
duties, and privile es to both sexes. Thirteenth year. 
Furnishes increased facilities for thorough Scientific and 
practical instruction in aes “ four years’ courses. Ad- 
dress T. TaLBot, M.D., Dean. 














| Girls. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Tec! hnology. ALBERT Hace. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Otis Place. Brimmer St. _ 
HE OTls PLACE SCHOOL OFFERS 
both Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for 
The next year begins Oct. 5th. The Principal, 
Mrs. C. B. Martin, will receive two pupils in her own 

family. Address for Circulars, Otis Place , Brimmer St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
ft OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his Some. to 
fit- for college or educate privately. The —_ pupil is ue 
sent to be examined last June entered Harva 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 1b 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming a. with 
fine tennis- court. F. E. ABBOT, Pb.D. (Harv.). 


MASSA ACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins September 16, 1885. 
JAMES 'C. PARSONS, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co 
Dig in OOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
. lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A, GILBERT, A. M., Prin. 


~ MASSACHUSE aTTS, Ply mouth. 
J R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nincteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 

DAMS AC. 4 L DE ‘M Y.— PREPARA 
r tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins 14th September, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


“MASSACHUSErTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co._ 
“REYLOCK INS TITUTE.—A_ PRE- 
J paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.-- 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principai, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore Colle ge, Boston Univ ersity, 
anc Newnham College, ( ‘ambridge, England. _ 


" MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
W ZEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—The 33d year of this Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls begins § Sept. 16. 
Address ATH’L T. ALLEN. 


Nrw JERSEY, Morristown. 
*7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 

ters of St. Tohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 2% 
For terms, ete., ad dress THE Sis TER IN ¢ CHARGE. 












































NEW JreRSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston ave. 
THE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September r 23. 





New JERsEY, Princeton. 
DRE PARATORY SCHOOL.—A Prepara 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Address 
J. RE MSEN | BIsHoP, Head Master. © 


~ New Y ORK, Canandaigua. i 
yORT HIL L SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. 2600. 
tev. JAMES Hatrrrick LEE, Head Master. 


NEw York CITY, 38 West 59th Street. 

C YOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DOC- 

tor J. Sachs, reopens Thursday, September 17. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges (especially JOHNS 
HOPKINS, HARVARD, YALE, COLUMBIA, and COR- 
NELL) and scientific schools; fully orgs nized business 
course. French and German form important features of 
regular scheme of instruction. Circulars containing de 
t ils of the school’s work sent on application. 





New York Ciry, 6th Ave. and 42d St. 
OLUMBIA INSTITU T£.—£. Fowler, 
Principal. Pre Pi ares for College or business. Pri- 
mary Department, Military Drill, Gymnasium, args Play- 
room, lofty, well-ventilated schoolrooms. Boarders re- 
ceived. Catalogues on application, Reopens Sept. 28th. 

NEw York Cry, 215 W. 4 h St. 

AND MME. VAN’ NORMAN'S 


RX. 
vA School for Ladi: 3 and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 


New York City, 43 West 39th Street. 
H, MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


* Reopens September 30. Principal at home after 
September 15th. 


NEW York Clty, Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
M RS. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD- 
; ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The un- 
recedented interest and scholarship in this school dur- 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every department the highest 
quality of a ed which can be obtained. 22d 
year begins Oct. 1 
NEw YorK Cry, 51 W. 52d St. 
RS. J. A. GALLAHER has removed her 
School for Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave- 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 


New York City, W ashington Heights. 
M ISS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 


PP Fm Ladies and Children.— ers limited to 
Miss AUDUBON, Station M, iNew York City. 
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Tne President’s decision that the positions of 





weighers and gaugers in the customs service 
ean be filled only by applicants who have 
passed a competitive examination under the 
Civil Service Rules, probably disposes of the 
Sterling case. Nobody who has had the plea- 
sure of contemplating Sterling’s portrait in Z/icr- 
per’s Weekly will have any doubts about his fate 
before an examining board, if he should ven 
ture to appear there, 
henceforth to a contemplation of the ‘ rub- 


H[e can devote himself 


which he savs the newspapers have 


The President's d: 


bidge ” 
been printing about him. 
h no question 
been raised. The 
was that a weigher was not within the rules be- 


cision scttles a point about whi 
oucht ever to have claim 
cause he was a chief of division, and chiefs of 
division are exempted from the rules; but a 
chief of divisicn has a force of trained clerks 
under him, while a weigher has only ordinary 
laborers, 


This notification from the President to the 
Collector that he will be required to obey the 
law is not a sufficient punishment for the lat 
ter’s disgraceful He not only re 
moved Bacon, which might have been a justiti- 
ible step; but that he did not remove him for 


conduct. 


the good of the service, and did not care what 
effect the removal would have on the service, 
by his appointment of Sterling. 
A man ‘%t all tit to be Collector of the Port of 
New 


an act 


was shown 


York would not have been capable of 

hke this, and it is useless to hope that 
Hedden ean ever become fit. He has shown 
without the abi 


himself to he very weak, 


lity to comprehend the responsibilities of his 
position or to understand its duties. It is 
President to tell him 
that the Civil-Service Law is a statute law and 


must be enforced without dodze 


not sutlicient for the 


or quibbi 
he ought to be removed as incompetent. 

The Republican platform of Massachusetts 
differs from that of New York upon an im 
portant matter. It favors ‘‘ any reforms, re 
visions, or reductions in the customs duties 
which will benefit our labor or our industries,” 
This is a safe position, and the only safe one 
for the party to take. It leaves everybody to 
judge and decide for himself what 
revisions, and reductions will be beneficial. In 


reforms, 


other words, it opens the door to revenue reform- 
ers of all grades for the free expression of their 
opinions, and for the exercise of such int] 
as they may have in the pary councils, It 
commi's nobody to the dult and deadening b 

lief that the 
usefulin all its parts. Nobody really holds 
such a belief. Thi statemne nt of it in the New 
York platform is a false preteyce, at varian: 


uence 


present tariff is wise and 


it 


u¢ 
with the facts known to every manufacturer in 
the United States, the producers of wood-pulp 
not excepted. The tone of the Massachusetts 
platform is encouraging, and is sufficient war- 


rant to the friends of revenue reform, whether 


j 





Republicans or Democrats, to bestir themselves 
for tin 


heathenish duties on raw 


when Congress reassembles, to move 


repeal of the more 


materials, which now stifle the industries and 
oppress th labor of ‘ t 
It is an amusing coincidence that on ft) 


very day when Senitor Hoar was haranguing 


the Massachusetts Republicans upon the tert 


ble condition of the Southern negroes under 
Democ: 


men 


“tate Convention of colored 
Va., which 
congratulated their race upon the prospects to 
the future, and 
have cause to be thankful for the liberality 


of the National Administration 


atic rule, a 


assembled at > Lynehbure, 


} 


formally declared that 


present 


to our poople in the South.” This Lynehbdury 
gathering isa most hopeful sien of tl pread 
of intelhgence among the blacks Phe Chait 
man, in his opening address, said that they had 


not assembled as Republicans or Democrats 
but as citizens of Virginia, claiming the right 
of freemen; and the address, which was 
adopted, embodied this spit ] 


of political independence,and a recommendation 


t in a declaration 


that the colored people in future ‘* make such 
political alliances as will most advance our in 
terests, educationally, financially, and politi 
: ly “s The address expresses ¢! tire conti 
dence that there is a general disposition on the 
part of the white people in Virginia to accord 
the blacks l 


tO assist 


all their rights before the law, ane 


them in the uplifting of their rac 


and the convention is the most effective ar 
swer to the bloody-shirt agitators which could 
possibly be framed 

The real = her questior ‘ t vy las 
noth yy to do wiil hi ( ntray ¢ mia 
issues In party platforms. The 1 ) 
at pres ouses the livelic } Ina . 
th 1 rhe th Dart ¢ t ( ry ‘ 
regulation of the liquc rl ? « 
sion of intemperance Phis has 
tomic bef the Georg ] Sint 
summer session nd, s < \ 
that body of aie Ger 1 | 1 a 
] itv, he COULTOVETSS s | ! . 
tk tl chief cities ‘ he = l 
vass Which has opened in Attar f I 
tion upon the question of allowing the s 
ing of liquor, promises to end in the most hotly 
contested battle at the pols Which the \ has 


ever seen, and an equally vigorous agitation is 


a 
threatened in Savannah ind Augusta, the 
other chicf cities of the Stat Race and party 
lines are disrecarded in everv such cx st nd 
‘ 
ti S ew is] ed f Y or i 3100 
f ' , } , ‘ 
©. VOLCES ¢ ‘ i => ‘. i 4 ure 

The 1 — en —_ 

ii cs ‘ be cil < ( Vi n s 
Mace on Tuesdav next, is \ d in much 
dou he s of Pri vote b< 

. ’ 
ing t } DOW! nt I s = F 
ate } - } . ) . Devs an , +) 

i is S Have net r ‘ e cal 

ent dvantage bas been with the Det 

e ] ‘ tte? pis ~y ~ rr nel 

—_ } +? - 

£ t ,eT to nich the wrongs of 
+} . ‘ * «) ° } 
TOE 4 ered ‘Otcrs at the South for use in QO] 10, 


have failed to make an effective t ™m, On the 


conservative 









ation. 


some eXtent the animosity of Republicans 
wainst their old-time I The apy 
hi ns of blue ruin | ! ll ! 
‘ ! of « l procian 
wh Mr. B : ! 

( ‘ d ] | 

med of the ‘ (, i] \ ‘ 

! i i ‘ t imipe i \ 
sole tia ive in th Wo del bat 
re to be held to-day a4 sul V nent 
with | s st ! ner the Ww 

bett debater of ¢ tw } } 
raker is a ] \ Mak 

hk , for 1 ' he P 
bition 1 he « 

Cid ‘ ty l l Att 

t } ‘ { ‘ 

} ~ &/ 


Citic ¢ . l 1) 
partes rs ! : ( i . 
3 mus - | \ st Ww 
oral charges 1 1 been n : “Ol \ 


Mr. .] 
=. © 
Wim 


Holt 
Wim. Kevser, Richard M. \ 
Winchester. of Marv! } 


ind forwarded s ya 
ment ot facts Its} I 
be observed at t . \ 
form is 1 col dv I l ' 
CVC] s s i ‘ ~ 
cl iM ve me? 1} = } y 
the Demo ‘ \ d e its 
preper of | f 
pos sand 
Mr. Morris A. 1 sist} 
rd 
\ I nN 
4 ‘ ) 
Mri . : 


< ’ ] ( ! | n 
S i ( nd J 
V 1 { 1 ( ‘ 
ol Sth ‘ gy } ‘ of tl 
q that le radical ch the mode of 
solo ries in th city The 
( em s of ch a character that 


to ignore it, for if he should so far vield to the 


* pressure” of Senator Gorman, whose hench 


men both Thomas and Higgins are, the Sen 
te of the United States oon to be in ses 
sion, will undouhbt dly call for the evidence 
and take such action as the case requircs, ‘The 
leader in the movement against Thomas 13 


Mr. Findlay, the Democrat Congress 
Fourth Maryland District 
whom there 


man from. the 
The M 

is a Spartan band, undaunted by thi 
4hat has hitherto 
efforts to crowd his disreputable tools upon 
the Administration, of 
Findlay and his friends; but 


gwulmps ¢ f Pallimorce, of 
SUCCCSS 
attended Senator Gorman’s 
course sustain Mr. 
in the main this 
is a controversy between the decent Democrats 
of Maryland and the blacklegs. 
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The Bell Telephone Company is a corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts. A private litigant has the 
right to bring suit against a defendant in any 
place where he gets service, and will naturally 
choose the place and the court where he thinks 
he has the best chance to win, The same right 
belongs to the sovereign authority, but when 
this right is exercised to the prejudice of the 
defendant, the action appearance 
of impartiality and takes on the character 
of an interested prosecution. We think that 
fair-minded lawyers will agree that the only 
fitting place for the United States to appear as 
a plaintiff against the Bell Company is in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, because that State is its 
legal residence. It may be said that the courts 
of Massachusetts bave already determined the 
main questions involved in the Bell patent, and 


loses the 


that it is desired to have the case tried de nove 
in an unprejudiced tribunal. Such an argument 
for going to Memphis in order to overthrow a 
Massachusetts corporation is opposed to the 
reason of things, because it looks to the multi- 
plication of suits and of costs on the same sub- 
ject-matter, If the courtsof Massachusetts have 
already spent much time in investigating this 
patent, they are by so much the better qualified 
to dispose of the present case promptly and get 
it before the Supreme Court, where it must 
eventually come for final determination 
Another fact of no little importance is that 


the plaintiffs may, under the present suit, 


avoid a temporary injunction against them 


selves in Tennessee while the suit is pending, 
and until itis finally determined in the Su 
Ordinarily, the decision on an 
New 
York for instance, is accepted in the United 


preme Court, 
action for infringement of patent, in 
States courts everywhere as conclusive upon 


If John Doe 
Richard Roe for in- 


all the points raised in the case. 


gets a decision against 
fringement in Maryland, the Judge of the 
Circuit Court in Wisconsin will grant a 
temporary against all infring 


ers within will 


injunction 
his jurisdiction, and make 
the injunction permanent unless new matter 
not introduced on the Maryland trial is brought 


forward. It would be impossible to do busi 


ness at all if the rule were otierwise. Dut if | 


the United States sets @p, in a court where the 
case comes up for the first time, that the patent 
was oLtained by fraud, no injunction for in- 
fringement will probably be granted until the 
question of fraud has been determined. It may 
be years before the case is decided in the court of 
last resort. Meanwhile the infringers wil be 
at liberty to make all the money they can, sub- 
ject to the chance that they may be called 
upon to refund at some future time, and the 
further chance that they may be able to do so 
when called upon. 

A somewhat editorial article 
upon President Cleveland’s course appears in a 
rec?nt nun.ber of the Rochester Deinocrat and 
Chronicle, being noticeable chiefly as the first 
effort by a Republican party journal to give the 
President credit for his reform work. 


significant 


It opens 
with the amusing assertion that the ‘‘ time has 
come Republican journals should es 
timate President Cleveland candidly and fairly, 
giving him credit for what he has done well, 


? 


when 


| and censure, if need be, for that which he has 
| done ill. He is no longer the candidate of a 
| political party, seeking the suffrages of the 
He is the President of the nation, the 
President of all the people, of Republicans as 
well as Democrats. As such he is entitled to 
and shou'd receive the considerate judgment 
of his countrymen.” That would have been a 
very timely observation for tle editor to make 
on the 4thof March last. Although he is seven 
months late, he atones somewhat for his delay 
by admitting a good deal which few of his 
Republican associates will have the courage 


people. 


t# approve. He admits that the President 
‘*was warranted in recognizing Democrats 


South as well as North in the distribution of 
Federal offices ”; that in his civil-service reform 
course ‘‘he is to be credited with good inten- 
tions and with certain good works as well; so 
far as the mere letter of the Pendleton act is 
concerned, it is to be admitted that be has 
fairly enforced it. Some excellent appoint- 
ments have also been made in accordance with 
the spirit of the reform.” 





| deposited in that State. 


| do if she were in the same box. 


Northern people are fast coming to heave a 
clearer comprehension of the situation regard- 
ins suffrage in the South, und Senator Hoar’s 


| neighbors no longer accept his one-sided and 


prejudiced views. 
published 
News, makes this just comment upon the Sen- 


A Republican newspaper 
in his own county, the Gardner 
ator’s diatribe in the Republican Convention 
last week : 

** Massachusetts places upon her statutes a law, 
as an embodiment of her sevtiment, that, tefore 
the privilege of franctiise is conferred. certain 
prerequisites of kno-ledge shall be required. 
She does not wanta ballot-hox founded upen ic- 
norance. There is due to this same sentiment in 
the South to-day, not embodied in a law, but 
only reflected » public opinion, what of suppres- 
sion for the most part exists in tiat section. It 
isa natural seauence 0° adverse conditions and 
circumstances, to be 1emedied by an increase of 
intelligence, and a renping of the benefits of bet- 
ter facilities for education,” 

Massachusctts would never permit a mass of 
illiterate people sufficient to outvote the mino- 
rity who represent the intelligence and property 
of the State, to rule the common ealib, and 
South Carolina canuot be expected to permit 
it. Massachusctts, fortunately, has a law re 
quiring every voter to be able to read, which 
would protect her if enough negrocs to out 
should ,suddenly be 
South Carolina has 


no such beneficent law, and she protects her- 


number the whites 


| self by other mezns, as Massachusetts would 


Statute or no 
statute, ignorance iule intelligence ; 
if it were allowed to do so, both would be 
landed in the ditch, as South Carolina had 


cannot 


| come near being before the political revolution 


of 1876. 


The renomination of two Justices of the 
Supreme Ccurt of this State by the Conven- 
tions of both parties, and with scarcely a word 
of opposition, is ereditable to our judicial 
making pro- 
minent the fact that two of the justices whose 


system in two ways—first, in 


terms expire this year have so faithfully admin- 
istered their offices that they disarm opposition 
on party grounds, and, secondly, that in two ju- 
dicial districts, which are widely separated, parti- 
san feeling has yielded tothe fitness of the candi- 
dates. As Justice Barnard was first clected as 





a Democrat and Justice Hardin as a Republi- 
can, the merit of their unanimous renomination 
must be shared with both parties. The fact 
should not escape attention that this manner of 
selecting candidates is the real Mugwumpian me- 
thod. The Mugwump, whenever he finds that 
the candidate of the party with which he has been 
voting is less deserving of support than his op- 
ponent, gives that opronent his vote. For this 
he is roundly abused by the party managers, 
who set to work despising him just as hard as 
they can, and urging their fellow-partisans to 
help them do so. But the individual Mug- 
wump, in transferring his own vote from one 
party to another in order to support the 
best of the candidates offered, only does what 
the two judicial conventions have just done 
as bodies, in acknowledging that the present 
judges are better fitted for the offices than any 
new mep they could name. If it is a great piece 
of treachery not to vote for your party’s candi- 
date every time, according to the Blaincites’ 
doctrine, how much more heinvus a_ political 
crime must it be not to give a body a candidate 
of Lis own party to vote for! 

The evidence which appears in the Times 
and 7rdune that Hill was at one 
time a partner with Tweed in the ownership 
ofa newspaficr seems to be conclusive. Docu. 
ments are given Which show that in 1870, 
while Mr. Hill was a large shareholder in 
and the President of the Elmira Gazette 
Company, Tweed was induced by a com- 
mon friend of himself aud Hill to buy 200 
stock for §10,900; 
that he paid in the money and held the 
stock for about a year, selling it back at the 


Govcrnor 


shares of the paper's 


end of that time, at a greatly reduced price, 
to Hill; that the friend, Colonel Patrick, 
who arranged the sale to Tweed, was a thor- 
oughly disreputable politician, who was in the 
Assembly from Elmira in 1869 and 1870, where 
he was a complete tool of Tweed ; that when 
Tweed had become a partner with Hill, the 
latter appeared in Albany as the successor of 
Patrick in the Assembly, and that throughout 
the memorable sessicn of 1871, when some of 
the most infamous of Tweed's jobs were put 
through the Legislature, Hill was the willing 
servant of his partner, 


The Independent Republicans of Brooklyn, 
who supported Cleveland last fall, were organ- 
ized during the Presidential campaign under a 
Committee of One Hunared, which was con- 
tinued in existence after the election. As soon 
as the two parties had made their nominations 
for the coming State clection, this committee 
was convened to consider the situation, and last 
Friday it adopted a series of resolutions which 
admirably summarize the present attitude of In 
dependent voters. These resolutions declare that 
the real issue in this election is the maintenance 
of the highest standard of administrative reform 
and executive responsibility; that the very ele- 
ment in the Democratic party which sought 
Cleveland’s defeat at the Chicago Convention 
has procured the nomination for Governor of a 
man whoopposesthe principles which Cleveland 
represents, while the Republican Convention 
has nominated a man whose public record and 
private character give promise that he will ad- 
minister the office as a public trust; and that, 
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in view of all this, the friends of those principles 
which triumphed in the election of Cleveland as 
Governor and as President should refuse to 
vote for fiill and should support Davenport, 
‘so that the overwhelming defeat of the spoils 
candidate for Governor shall declare unmis- 
takably the loyalty of the voters of New York 
to the cause of administrative reform.” The 
Committee further demonstrates its clearness 
of vision by condemning the Republican plat- 
form for its confusion of dead with live 
questions and of State with national 
and sectional issues, for its exaggeration of 
the mistakes of the National Administration, 
and for its silence as to its great triumphs for 
eood government; while it condemns the 
Democratic platform for its ignorant and wil- 
ful misstatement of the operations of the 
Civil-Service Law. The deliverance concludes 
with a hearty endorsement of the President. 





The people of Southern Dakota, a few 
months ago, elected delegates to a convention 
for the framing of a constitution for the new 
State which it is proposed to make out of that 
part of the present Territory. The body re- 
cently completed its work, and there seems to 
be no doubt that it will be endorsed at the 
polls. A determined effort will be made to 
secure from the new Congress favorable action 
upon the appeal for a division of the 
Territory and the admission of the 
lower half as a State. Little hope; 
however, appears to be entertained that the 
Democratic House will give its consent to the 
immediate creation of another strongly Repub- 
hein State, It will be no occasion for rezret 
if partisan differences between the two 
branches defeat the movement. There is no 
excuse for haste in so important and_ practi- 
cally irreversible an act as the creation of a new 
State. The question is usually treated as though 
it concerned only the people of the Territory in- 
teresied, and as though some terrible injustice 
would be done them if there were any delay 
about acceding to their demands. But all of the 
thirty-cight States are vitally interested for all 
future time in the question of an addition to 
their number, and it is of the utmost possible 
linportance that any new commonwealth shall 
be so constituted that the wisdom of its crea- 
tion may stand the test of time. One such 
experience as the country has had with 
Nevada, 2 once promising Territory, which 
has degencrated into a¢ravesty upon a State, 
is enough. Dakota may justly claim that her 
future rests upon a more enduring foundation, 
buieven in her case no satisfactory basis for a 
nal judgment has yet been afforded. The 
will of the people on the initial question of di- 
isnever been so clearly expressed as is 
desirable, nor can any assurance vet be given 
that the scheme of division along the forty- 
sixth par: licl would be endorsed by the sober 


secoud thought of the people a few vears 


The »greement of the trunk-line railroads 
tu restore the 20-cent rate on grain from 
Chicago to New York absolutely on the 
loth of October seems likely to be effec. 
tual this time, notwichstanding a proviso is 
inserted in the resolution allowing any road 
to withdraw on ten days’ notice. So much 





money has been lost by the war of rates, and so 
thoroughly are the combatants exhausted, that 
they must needs get their second wind be- 
fore they can renew the fight. It Coes not 
follow that rates oppressive or unreasonable 
are to be established, merely because a 
truce has been declared and railway share- 
holders are to have some return on their in- 
vestments. The Railroad Gazette observes 
that although rates may be made more re- 
munerative, ‘‘they cannot be made hisher, 
and trunk-line profits on through traffic will 
certainly be much less for a year to come 
than they were in 1880, 1882, or 1883, though 
they may easily be and probably will be very 
much more than during the year past.” 





The presumption that Ferdinand Ward had 
a concealed list of names of ** Wall Street mag- 
nates” who had shared, with himself and 
Fish and Warner, in the Grant & Ward plun. 
der, is fading away. No names of importance 
have been mentioned in connection with the 
liquidation of the failed firm except that of Mr. 
W. R. Grace, whose transactions with Grant 
& Ward appear to have been those of a buyer 
of commercial paper. Whether Mr. Grace was a 
gainer or aloser by such purchases remains to 
be seen. It is certain, however, that he was a 
private citizen at the time,and that the finanecs 
of the city are in no way mixed up with his 
business relations with Grant & Ward. It is 
well known that the paper of Grant & Ward 
was sclling plentifully in 1882 and 1883 at a 
rate of discount extremely tempting to cam 
talists who were willing to take some 
risk in consideration of unusual profits, 
and that most of the persons who in- 
vested in those insecurities were left) with 
aun unpaid balance on band, and were 
largely out of pocket when the crash came 

Such a dénouement is not consistent with 
the theory of a conspiracy with Ward on the 
part of these investors to swindle the pub- 
lic, since they were the main part of 
the swindled public. That Ward has no 
list of ‘*‘ magnates" in reserve behind whom 
he may hope to screen himself, and that he 
relies upon a different line of defence, is 


Whi 


dicated by a curious statement published in the 





Philadelphia Press, purporting to be an extract 
from a letter of Ward’s brother. ‘* What, 
says Mr. W. S. Ward, “if it) should 
be proved that the Grant family drew out 
more money than they put in*” This and 


| a half dozen other ‘* what ifs,” insinuating that 


‘*the Grants” lost money bv outside specula 
tions, and that their apparent losses by the 
failure of Grant & Ward consisted largely of 


exorbitant gains credited to them on the s 

called contracts, make 1 the bulk of Mr. W. 
S. Ward's solution of the enigma. The rela 
tions of General Grant to the firm § are 
us well known now as they can ever be. He 


was cheated out of all the money he had and 
his sons likewise, and his name was used to 
cheat other peo} le. What is wanted to be 
known chiefly is the disposition made by War 
ner of the $1,500,000 that went into his pocket, 
plus the property that he and Work got from 
Ward at the midnight meeting in Brooklyn. 

A late number of the London Spectator 
affords a curious example of reasoning back- 


! 








ward, and afresh instance of that aptuess for 
missing the point in discussion of American 
affairs which is inevitable even in the best in 
formed English newspapers. In support. of 
the proposition that ‘in countries wher 
capital punishment still prevails, both 
fact and theory, the horror of murd 
the habit of regarding it as the greatest of 
crimes, are bevond question greatly intensified 
if not actually created, by the awfulness of the 
penalty which it entails,” the 8s 

marks: ‘‘In Texas, horse-stealing is regerded 
as amore heinous offence than ussassit 

the reason being that convicted horse-deéalers 


[stealers *] are invariably banged, while « 


victed murderers almost as invariably ¢ 1 
either scot-free or with a short term of impris 
ment.” Now in fact we doubt whether \ 


law, excepting thatof Judge Lynx 


made the punishment for horse-stealir { 
the latter is in frontier countrics regarded as a 
‘* heinous olTence "js perfectly true but t . 


is not the reflex effect of any penalty in pos 


either by law or custom, Uader the conditions 
of life in such countries, where horses a " 
necessity in a manner quite unknown int 
civilized places, and where, at 

they are not kept locked in stables 

turned out on the range under no protes 
but that ef law and public opi { 

of horse-stealing is in fact beinous ! 
peo] le ak ubtless make u hime 

crime,” not the crime fit the punishment—a 
thing whicheven the pleasant ingenuity of 
**Mikad loes not surges 


to the Mexican Congress, 1 uwethe om 
of the third sessic otth bod Soptember 16 
has just come to hand, having been delayed 


with all the Menxican mails by the extensive 


washouts on the Mexican Central, General 

Diaz cong tulates the count hat 

the threatened difficulties with Guater " 

have bee so hay V evaded, at that Mexico 

now cecniovs el tions of «& il l ] 
ew tI forms Congre \ 

of trie suip and commerce has { 

pat ited with Sweden d N vuy ‘ i 

to be sent to the Senate for ratificat 

He alludes to the continued good f 


tween Mexico and the United States 


parentiy only for the Purpose of saving i { 
} } , return i t 

s Tk iw disturbed V the rece! ( 
on power of the Democratic ] r} 
reforms and improvements in the postal servic 

} , } ‘ 

pron ised last spring have been undertaken 
successfull Prue measures of rigid econon 


in the conduct of the Federal Administration 
which were declared to be necessary at the last 
session of Congress, have been thoroughly ca! 
ried out, and the President rejoices that the em 
plove esof the Government have so cheerfully ac 
quiesced in the considerable reductions of salary 
which all have suffered. The principa, thing in 
the message is the elaborate defence of the finan 
cial measures of June 22, These were heroic 
remedies, the President admits, but the des) « 

rate situation of the Treasury demanded them, 
He does not assert that the crisis is yet safely 
passed, but thinks there is good reason to bope 
that, with the strictest economy and greatest 
prudence, Mexico will be able to meet her 


obligations 


se 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
(WEDNESDAY, September . to TuEspDay, October 8, 
L585, inclusive. ] 

DOMESTIC. 

Tue President has decided that customs 


weighers must be appointed after a competi- 
tive examination, This applies to the Sterling- 
Bacon position in this city. 

The President has issued the following spe- 
cial rule for the regulation and improvement 
of the civil service: ‘** Special Rule No, 2, ap- 
proved July 18, 1884, is hereby revoked. All 
upplicants on any registers for the postal or 
customs service, who, on the Ist day of No- 
vember next, shall have been thereon one year 
or more, shall, in confornuty with Rule 16, be 
no longer eligible for appointment from such 
register.” The object of the change is to pre- 
veut the eligible lists from becoming too cum- 
bersome, It has been found by experience 
that the service is not benefited by working 
from cligible lists which are more than one 
year old. 

President Cleveland has refused to accept 
the resignation of Dr. J. B. Hamilton, Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospital Service. 

Postmaster-General Vilas has issued orders 
lookiny to an improvement of the postal service 
between this city and Brooklyn. The orders 
follow a report on tle post-oflices in the two 
cities, which reflects very severely on the man- 
agement of the Brooklyn oftice. 

Secretary Manning on Wednesday dismissed 
seven employees in the Register’s office, in- 
cluding tive clerks and two chiefs of division, 
named Charles Neal and N. B. Walker. It is 
said that the vacancies will not be filled. The 
reduction of force was made on the recom- 
mendation of Register Rosecrans. 

Appointment Clerk Higgins has been again 
overruled. Secretary Manning decides that 
the female clerks shall net be transferred trom 
his burexu as he requested. The ladies them- 
selves protested against the change, 

Civil-Service Commissioner Eaton is prepar- 
ed to defend the administration of the Civil- 
Service Law from all attacks. He will prepare 
a compreuensive reply to the criticism upon its 
methods made in the Democratic State plat- 
form adopted at Saratoga, Tle says that there 
is no important amendment of the civil-service 
rules which he desires to see made before his 
retirement, and that there has not been any 
chanze of principle in the rules since their 
origiual adoption. He considers them as near 
perfection as is possible for a system still in its 
infancy. 

A new complication has arisen in connection 
with the Chinese question. It appears that 
the British Government refuses to permit its 
possessions to be made a dumping-ground for 
the rejected Chinese of the United States, ex- 
cept upon payment of a fee which it is quite 
impossible for the United States to pay. One 
of the customs o'licers on the Northwestern 
boundary reports to the Department that while 
strenuously endeavoring to carry out the in- 
structions of the famous Chinese circular, and 
to put back upon British soil Chinese who had 
come into the United States in violation of the 
provisions of the Restriction Act, he was met 
With a Canadian statute—whether new or old 
dovs not appear--which required the payment 
to the Treasury of the Canadian Government 
of $50 for each Chinaman as the condition 
precedent of readmission to Eritish soil. The 
otticer informs the Treasury Department that 
he has no money at his dis, osal to pay fcr 
such readmissions. 

At the White House on Tuesday it was de- 
clared that the letter printed by a number of 
papers on the New York State election, pur- 
porting to have been written by the President 
to a iriend in Bultalo, was a forgery. ‘The 
ouly utterance the President has made on the 
subject was an answer which he dictated to Col- 
oneci Lamont, to be made to an inquiry sent him 
by a correspondent, and which was as follows ; 
‘** The Presidentis a Demoerat, and it is strange 








that any person should question his position. 
He earnestly desires the success of his party in 
the pending elections in New York as well as 
elsewhere, and any assertion to the contrary is 
utterly and maliciously false.” 

The Committee of One Hundred of Brook- 
lyn on Friday evening adopted resolutions in 
which they said: ‘*We believe that the 
friends of those principles which triumphed 
in the clection of Grover Cleveland as Govern- 
or and as President should refuse to vote for 
David B. Hill, and we invite all citizens, of 
whatever party name, to join us in voting for 
Ira Davenport, so that the overwhelming de- 
feat of the spoils candidate for Governor shall 
declare unmistakably the loyalty of the voters 
of New York to the cause of administrative 
reform. We condemn in the Republican plat- 
form its confusion of @ead with live issues, and 
of State with national and sectional questions, 
and for its exaggeration of the mistakes of the 
national Administration, while it is silent as to 
its great triumphs for good government ; and 
we condemn especially in the Democratic plat- 
form its ignorance and wilful misstatement of 
the operations of the Civil-Service Law.” 

The Democratic Judicial Convention of the 
Fifth District of this State on Thursday en- 
dorsed the nomination of Judge Hardin, the 
Republican candidate. Judge Joseph F. Bar- 
nard, of the Second Judicial District, has re- 
ceived a practically unanimous nomination 
from both parties. 

The Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention met in Springtield on Wednesday. 
Senator G. F. Hoar was chosen permanent 
President, and made a long address, charging 
that a large part of the negro vote in the South 
is suppressed. He also said: ‘‘ I would speak 
with all personal kindness of the President. I 
like some things his Administration has done, 
especially its firmness and courage in pretect- 
ing the rights of the Indians. I think the re- 
mainder of the Poncas will dwell in their 
homes in safety during his Administration.” 
Put he added: ** 1 cannot see how the principle 
of action on which this Administration has 
thus far proceeded in the matter of appoint- 
ments and removals can be satisfactory to any 
honest civil-service reformer.” 

The Colorado Democratic State Judicial 
Convention on Saturday nominated Wilbur F. 
Stone for Supreme Judge. Resolutions were 
adopted ratifying the platform adopted by the 
National Convention in 1884, endorsing Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Administration, favoring the 
free and unlimited comage of silver, and the 
strict caforcement of the Prcémption and 
Homestead Laws, declaring that a policy for 
the removal of the Ute Indians from Colorado 
is the only measure which can be adopted for 
the relicf of the people of the southern section 
of the State, denouncing foreign contract labor 
in every form, and lamenting the death of 
General Grant. 

The Colored Men’s Convention of Virginia 
on Wednesday adopted an address, which de- 
clires: ‘* We appeal to the colored people ot 
our native State to look well to the altered con- 
dition of affairs, and in the future to make 
such political alliances as will most advance 
our interests, cducationally, financially, and 
politically. We fcel sure that there is, through- 
out the broad limits of the commonwealth, a 
general disposition on the part of the white peo- 
ple to accord us.all our rights betore the law, 
and to mect us heartily in every acvance we 
make for the upholding of our people. It be- 
hooves us then to so use our ballots that we may 
drive out all discordant clements in Virginia, 
whether they be headed by natives or aliens to 
the State. Wealso condemn the raising of the 
race issue by any class of men who essay to 
lead the masses, because it can do nothing but 
prove detrimental to our cause and our inte- 
rests.” 

At Salt Lake City, on Monday, Isaac Grvo, 
Alfred Best, David FE. Davis, Charles Seal, and 
Andrew W. Coley, convicted of unlawful 
cohabitation, all retused to pledge themselves 











to obey the law in the future, and were sen- 
tenced to the full extent of the law, namely, 
six months’ imprisonment and $3500 fine 

H. N. Smith and Wilham Heath & Co., two 
bear firms in Wail Street, suspended on Friday. 
Their liabilities were estimated at from $1,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000. The failure of Soutter & 
Co. on September 29 was intimately connected 
With these events, 

Miss Mary Anderson arrived in tis city from 
England on Tuesday with her dramatic com- 
pany. She will play here for six weeks. 

Cardinal McCloskey is critically il at his 
home in this city. 

William Page, the well-known painter, 
and formerly President of the Academy of 
Design in this city, died on Thursday 
at his home near Tottenville, S. I., at the age 
of seventy-four. Among his important works 
are “ Ruth and Naomi” (owned by the New 
Yerk Historical Society), *‘ Moses,” ‘* Ruth,” 
** Venus,” and portraits of Farragut, Robert 
Prowning, and Charlotte Cushman. 

John Light Atice, M. D., the oldest physi- 
cian in Pennsylvania, dicd at Ins home in 
Lancaster on Thursday afternoon in the cighty- 
sixth year of hisage. He wasa contributor to 
many medical periodicals. 

Brevet Brigadicr-Genetal Charles F. Ruff 
died on Friday in Philadelphia in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. He was graduated 
from the West Point Military Academy in July, 
1838, and served with distinciion in the Mexi 
can and civil wars. 

Frederick Hassaurek, for many years owner 
and editor of the Cincinnati bochs)/att, and 
one of the most influential Germans in this 
country, died in Paris on Saturday at the age 
of 53. He was asa boy engaged in the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Austria, 

Dr. Thomas C. Durant, President of the 
Adirondack Railway Company, died at North 
Creek on Monday. He was prominently con- 
nected with the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany while that road was building. 

Judge T. R. Westbrook, of the Supreme 
Court of this State, Third District, was found 
dead in bed at Troy on Tuesday morning. His 
term wou'd have expired in 1587. In the 
spring.of 1882 charges were made that Judge 
Westbrook had been guilty of improper and 
corrupt conduct in bis judicial actions respect 
ing the Manhattan Railway litigation, and also 
in relation to the appointment and remuncra- 
tion of reccivers of Insurance companies. The 
chirges were investigated by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly, which presented 
diverse reports on May #1, 1882. The majority 
report, signed by six members, concluded with 
a resolution that Judge Westbrook had not, 
upen the evidence, been guilty of any impeach- 
able offence. 

Ex-Governor Talkot, of Massachusetts, died 
on Tuesday at the age of sixty-seven. In his 
youth he worked in a woollen factory, and by 
and by became the owner of mills. In 1873 
and 1874 he was Licutenant-Governor. In 1875 
he was defeated for Governor by Mr. Gaston. 
In 1878 he was elected Governor by a vote of 
154,725 against 109,435 votes for General Lut- 
ler and 12,141 for all others. 

FOREIGN. 

The French clections for members of the 
Chamber of Deputics were held on Suaday. 
‘The result created great surprise among the 
members of the Cabinet and their colleacues. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, are wild 
with enthusiasm over the fact tuat they suc- 
ceeded in polling a much larger vote thin the 
most sanguine anticipated, and making changes 
in the Cabinet requisite. The returns show 
that the Conservatives have beaten two Cabinet 
Ministers—M. Herve Mangon, Mimster of Com- 
merce, and M. Goblet, Minister of Public In- 
struction—and made a second ballot necessary 
to decide the fate of two others. In Paris the 
following was the result: M. Brisson, the Pre- 
mier, and M. Allain-Targé, Minister of the In- 
terior, head the list with 10,000 votes each. 
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MM. Floquet, Lockroy, Barodet, Delafosse, 
Clémenceau, and Paul Vert received from 7,000 
to 9,000 votes each, and MM. de Cassagnac, 
and Hervé, editor of the Sv/e77, 6,000. ‘The 
Opportunists have lost many seats, which have 
been guined by cither the Radicals or Con 
servatives, In eighty-one departments, 165 
Conservatives and 141 Republicans have been 
elected. The Conservatives have gained 93 
seats and lost 5. It will be necessary to have 
202 second ballots. The Radicals, under Cle- 
menceau, hold the balance of power, 

Commenting on the French elections, the 
Paris correspondent of the London 7Ziiies says: 
‘Owing to the number of Cabinet Ministers 
defeated at the elections, it will be necessary 
for the Cabinet to be remodelled or resign trom 
oflice before the Chambers meet. If the Radi 
als ally themselves with the members of the 
eht, they can overthrow Ministry after Min- 
istry, leaving France in a permanent crisis 
which will seriously jeopardize the existence of 
the republic.” 

Disorders were excited in Paris on Tuesday 
evening, Fully 4,000 persons assembled in 
front of the Gaylois oltice ee ** Vive la 





République! A bas le Gaudois. Pands of 
youths paraded the streets singing the ** Mar- 
seillaise” and waving tricolors. The police 


finally succeeded in dispersing the mob, being 
aided by a heavy rain. It is believed that a 
provisional ministry will be formed containing 
MM. Clémenceau and Floquet. 

Considerable consternation prevails in Turk- 
ish official circles over an important discovery 
made by Alib Sabib Pasha, the new Minister 
of War. He ordered all the various depart- 
ment commanders to report the strengili of 
their respective commands and their present 
condition, and detailed several officers to in- 
spect the various posts, Their reports have 
been reevived, and show that under Ghazi Os- 
man Pasha, the late Minister of War, who 
was dismissed on September 25, the army was 
almost entirely neglected, and ‘the large sums 
of money voted for military purposes were 
used in other ways than those for which they 
were Gesignated. The Adrianople army, 
which was supposed to be 15,000 strong, con- 
tains not balf that number of men, The sol- 
diers have no uniforms and are shoeless. The 
cavalry is unable to march, owing to a lack of 
horses and the necessary accoutrements, 


An trade has been issued by the Porte or- 
dering the Turkish troops to mass at- Adriano- 
ple. ‘Lar e numbers ot Russians are « TOssIng 
the frontier to join the Bulgarians. It is un- 
derstood in Berlin diplomatic circles that Aus- 
tria is secretly supporting Servia. Vienna 
despatches assert that eve — is ready tor 
the entry ¢ of the King of Servia into old Servia 
on October & The Servian Ficnasaniand has 
8),.000 men under arms. It is feared that the 
King must attempt a coup de main before the 
Conference is concluded, because the finances 
of the country are unable to stand the present 
heavy drain. The Servian Skupshtina met 
ou Thursday, and made a demand for an ex 
tension of territory. 

\dvices received in Vienna on Saturday re 
ported fighting on the western frontier of Bu! 
garla, between Servian and Bulgarian troops, 


woud that seven men were killed and 1 nineteen 


al 


wounded. The report has not been confirmed. 


Turkish troops fired on the Rumelian out 
posts at Mustapha Pasha, a town in Rumelia, 
tweuty miles northwest of Adri: mop le, on Sep- 
tember 29. The outposts were immediateiv 
reinforeed and a skirmish ensued, in which 
the Turks were defeated and forced to retreat, 
carrying with them a number cf wounded. 


Six thousand Russians have crossed into Bul 


rof isolated 





4 Tr ‘ , 
aria Lillis represents tae 
1 
I 





Bulgaria is described as a great mih 


tary camp, oll the male population between the 
ages of fiftcen and forty-iive being under arms. 


Anarchy is spreading in Rumelia. The be 
lief is ince ceasing at Vienna that the conference 


will prove a failure. 


bilization of the army. 


uny business of ar 


mal instructions from thei 
The Powe rs have 


The conference of Ambassadors on the 


formulated which will be 
Ge sete before 


memorandum being 
submitted to the 
Agreement bas for poned the presen 
Ambassadors to the 
* Rumelian difficulty indicates that the 
tenor of the communicati ld 
Purkey and Bulgari 


The report of the 


Veissel Pasha tel sraphe d to 
on Sunday that he had completely defeated the 
Albanians,and captured and promptly 
the most notable of their leaders. 


Bulgarian question : 
Psa gc lis of Salisbury indicated 


» addr ss Which lic 
National Conservative Con 
furence to be keld at Newport 

Pritish Parliament wall be 


to the new Parliament 

simplify the transfer of } 
ear fully studying the subi ect of {local 
ment, and inte nds 1 to submit 
tablishmeu! of cou 


further rv Gao ( 


i Virtual dictator, 


deal effectively with al 


the Government 





a ssc] or is rr ipidly 
her Maj jesty's ‘ min- 





at Chelsea on Tues- 
taunted Lord Salisbury 





where, and warned the Government that 
i 


France ntended to dominate Tur He 
advised the ( ibinet fo conte Up. nl t! 
Widest elective self-covernment ‘ t 
With the Te t\ ar t | | 
possible, he said, t ify ( s\ 

Sir Charles Dilke wast i S 


‘h Earl of hal | ftesburv ched 





iit i l Ll big i 
Phursday, at the age of cighty-fe Hes 
ceeded to his father’s n me and es e in 184] 
Before that he had served in P nit, his 
Whole ternt in both houses bx f SIX You! 
He vehi ved distinction by his devet t ‘ 
‘ al, i ndustrial, and int le« tu ] refort Vt 
ments, and was comparatively indilTerent ¢ 
politics as such, He agitated for laws reduc 
ing the hours of labor to t proving 
shops, factories ind lodwu Tr is " 
to the care of children, and Teetit t} 
tary and moral condition of the hun 
classes He had been President of ul I 
School Union from formiatic IS44 
his death 

Mr. John Ruskin bas bad a relapse ond is 
suffering from acute mani 

Miss Emma Nevada, the singer, was married 
in Paris on Thursday to Dr. Raymond Palmer 
of Birmingham, Ep Y) tlomlance wns 
large; American, English, aud Parisian fashion 
able society being well represented 


A despatch toa St Pe om ae 


Askabad on Sunday said Phe } sh have 
taken entire possession of Herat, and hav 
ordered the tohabitants to cuit the tow: 

diately. The inhabitants, angered bv ( 
tion of the English, have thrown up th 
works OPpasile the cl ad } i I ha sh ar 
being strongly reinforced This 3 t was 
officially denied in London on Monday Phe 
oul) foundation for it is that Enghsh offcers 
ire assisting the Amur to strengthen the for 
cate hs, 

The Dat ish Diet opened MS SessSioN on 
Monday The session promises to be the 
most stormy that the people of Denmark 
have ever witnessed Phe relations of the eor 
tending parties are strained to the utmost, and 
some Violent scenes are anti pated, ws upnat 
tempt will be made to force the King to con 
ply with the vote of the Dict, at the previous 
session, to disnuss his obnoxious ministers. Lis 
Majesty will also probably be a subect of 
SCTIOUS GISCUSSION ToT havi Q lev ed tudes by 
royal deere when the Dict reiused to vet the 
budget, and saving that he was deten ed te 
continue to do so until the representotives ot 
the isense of What he co 





‘ 
trary action of the King 


The Danish expedition to East Greenland, 


after an absence of twenty-nine morths, has 
returned to Copenhagen Phe expedition 
made a special chart of a hitherto unknown 
coast reaching latitude 66° 8 north, and 
named it Christian IX. Land 


The reyx rt that Belgium had withdrawn 
from the Latin Monetary Convention was offi 
cially denied on Tuesday. 


It is again reported that the Carolines dis 
pute has been definitively settled, through the 
good offices of the Pope. 


Ras Alula announces a creat defeat of the 
followers of El Mahdi near Amideb. It is 
now beleved that it will not be necessary to 
relieve Kassala. 

Rioting was resumed in Montreal on Tues- 
day evening in front of the Exposition build- 
ing. Soldiers, who were on guard, drove the 
French Canadians away. Several of the for 
mer were injured by missiles. 


The Labrador fisheries have proved a fail- 
ure, and the inhabitants on that inhospitable 
shore are starving. Cod and mackere} scem to 
have vanisbed from the waters. The suffer 
ings of the women and children are terrible, 
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A REALLY PRACTICAL STATESMAN. 


THe ‘negro problem,” as every one knows, 
has for half a century greatly vexed the Ameri- 
It was in the beginning divided 
into two parts. One was make the 
free men. This reached a solution 
through the war, which both Republicans and 
The other was how to 
this the 


cun yt ople. 
how to 


necroes 


Democrats carried on, 
make the negroes free voters, Of 
Republican party 
18€5, and tried on it any kind of legislation 
they pleased. There then followed one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in political his- 
tory. On all other occasions in the history of 
constitutional countries of which we have 
any knowledge, whenever the party in power 
undertook to do a thing, and failed to do it, 
after a reasonable trial, the job was taken 
away from them and they had to acknowledge 
that they had made a failure, or their failure 
was used by their opponents as a good reason 
why they should go out of power. In England, 
for instance, in 1879,the Tories were driven out 
of office for not pacifying the Transvaal and Af- 
ghanistan, Ata later period, after Mr, Forster 
had been furnished with the powers he asked for, 
for the pacific#@on of Ireland, and failed to pa- 
cify it, he had to leave the Cabinet. Atthis mo 
ment one of the arguments which occupy the 
very front rank in the electoral canvasses in both 
France and Englund against the existing minis- 
try in each country, is that it has failed to do a 
good many things which it undertook to do 
on assuming office, and therefore ought to be 
displaced. 

It will always remain, however, one of the 
great curiosities of political argumentation, 
that the Republican party steadily main- 
jains that the longer it remained in power 
without securing to the negroes the free exer- 
cise of the franchise, the longer it ought to be 
allowed to remain. Ordinarily the state of 
things which Messrs. Sherman and Hour describe 
us existing at the South to-day, such as the dis- 
franchisement and insecurity of the negro popu- 
lation, after twenty years of Republican rule, 
would be heard of only from their opponents. 
In any other country, or any other age of the 
world, these gentlemen would be engaged in 
concealing this state of things, or painting the 
social and political condition of the South in 
roseate colors, and the Democrats would be 
engaged in dragging the horrors of the situation 
to light. Fancy, for instance, Gladstone ad- 
dressing his constituents as follows, not as a 
reason for resigning, but as a reason for his re- 
election: ‘ Itisditlicult, gentlemen, to give you 
an adequate idea of the state of Egypt after 
three years of occupation under my Ministry. 
From Alexandria to Wady Halfa there is no se- 
curity for either life or property. The peasantry 
are taxed and tlogged just as they were in the 
old days of Turkish and the 
finanecs are in a deplorable and, to my mind, an 
irremediable state of In Ireland 
things do not look a particle better than when 
Life and property are 
no more secure; the peasantry are as discon- 
The landlords cannot get their 
rents, and every voter who goes to the polls is es 
corted by bludgeon men of the Land League, 
who compel him to suppert their candidates by 


domination, 
confusion. 
iSX0. 


1 took oflice in 


tented as ever. 


took exclusive charge in | 


| 
| 
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means of the most horrible threats, The police | 


and courts are in full sympathy with the offend- 
ers, so that convictions for crime are impossible. 
My various remedial measures, such as the 
Church Disestablishment. the Land Act, and 
the Arrears Act, have been wholly ineffective. 
I therefore ask with confidence for a continuance 
of your support as the only person competent to 
set things to rights in these unhappy countries.” 
Of course, the Midlothian voters on hearing 
this would conclude that the once powerful 
mind of the Grand Old Man was failing him, 
and they would look sorrowfully elsewhere for 
a representative. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the talk of Messrs, 
Hoar and Sherman is much more ridiculous 
than this of Gladstone’s would be, for in Eng- 
land the Prime Ministet has unlimited powers 
of legislation through his majority in Parlia 
ment. What the Hoars and Shermans maintain 
is that this state of things at the South, which 
they describe, would somehow be cured by put 
ting a Republican President in office, although 
no President has any legislative power, and 
although every Southern outrage which they 
recall occurred under a Republican Adminis- 
tration. The Hamburg massacre happened 
under Grant, and the Copiah County murders 
under Arthur. But who that knew nothing of 
the facts, except what he heard from the Re- 
publican stump, would suppose that this was 
possible ? 

The climax of this immense historic absurdity 
was reached at the Massachusetts Convention on 
Tuesday week, as might have been expected, by 
Mr. George F. Hoar. No better illustration of 
the political decline of that great State could be 
furnished than the fact that this man is taken se- 
riously by his party,and occupies Webster's chair 
inthe Senate. According to him it is not Grant, 
or Hayes, or Arthur who is responsible for a 
state of things at the South described as begin- 
ning in 1865, and lasting down to our time, but 
Cleveland, who only came into office last March, 
and has no power whatever, not so much as 
Hoar himself, to protect either life, property, or 
suffrage at the South ; and the Democrats, who, 
during all that period, have only had a majori- 
ty in both branches of the Legislature during 
two years. It is to Hoar’s credit, however, that 
he has at last proved himself a true reformer by 
producing a remedy for the evils he deplores. 
This is now his plan of accomplishing, under 
the Democrats, what twenty years of Republi- 
can rule failed to accomplish through legislation 
or administration. We feara great many light- 
minded persons will look on it as a contribution 
to the humorous literature of the day. Tothem 
we say Senator Hoar never jokes. He is,above 
all things, a serious man occupied with serious 
things: 

The true remedy for this evi] is the Republican 
remedy, viz.: 

Take away the great motives to it by pre- 
venting the election of any candidate tor the 
Presidency willing to accept office gained by 
these means ; 

Have a House of Representatives who will 
allow no man illegally chosen to retain his seat ; 

Refuse political affiliation with men who do 
these things ; 

Treat a man who would accept an cffice so 
gained as untit to be voted for, as you would 
treat a man at the North who accepted an office 
gained by corruption ; 

Have a Congress who will pass effective laws 
for the restraint of these things, and who will 
— appropriations for the enforcement of such 

3; 
. Have ar Executive who will do his best to en- 


{ 





force such laws; who will not reward criminals 
against the purity of elections with high public 
office, and who will not interpose to prevent such 
criminals, when convicted, from receiving their 
lawful punishment; 

Promote by every public and private instru- 
mentality education all over the country ; 

Keep aroused and alive pubkc senviment, 
stronger than laws cr than armies—that public 
sentiment with which Daniel Webster threatened 
to shake the Czar of Russia from his throne if he 
dared to meddle with Kossuth; 

Appeal earnestly and kindly to the men of the 
South themselves to desist from doing these 
things; and from training their young men in 
these }rocesses—an appeal never yet heard from 
Democratic lips; 

Satisfy the white men of the South that we aie 
their truest friends, by emulating their own lead- 
ers in heartiest support of every interest. 

The first remedy reminds us of an old gentle 
man in Connecticut before the war, who was 
disgusted by the noise and uproar of the Presi- 
dential canvass, and used to ask ‘‘why peo- 
ple could not get together, and agree on the best 
man, and then elect him.” The second is like 
unto it. We cordially agree with the Senator, 
but would go one step further. We would 
have a House of Representatives composed en 
tirely of blameless and wise men, like Mr. Hoar 
himself. In fact, while about it, we would have 
a House resembling in character and motives 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. The plan of not speaking to South- 
erners who accept office so gained at the South 
is also good, and can be easily carried out in 
Massachusetts. The suggestion of a good 
Congress, that will always pass the right laws 
and make appropriations for their enforcement, 
and a President who will euforce them, is also 
excellent. 

In fact, we make bold to say that these sug 
gestions show Mr. Hoar to be a truly good man, 
butthey seem to indicate a sort of mind better 
fitted for the superintendence of a Sunday 
school than a seat in the United States Senate. 
They rouse in one, on hearing the Sage utter 
them, the feeling which prompted Charles 
Lamb, on hearing a man say that ‘‘ Shakspere 
was a great writer,” to take up a candle and 
advance on him for the purpose of examining 
his bumps. One cannot, too, in all conscience 
be it said, help feeling anxious for a communi 
ty which in 1885 has such a particularly pure 
old man for its foremost legislator. Is it any 
wonder the ignorant Irish are taking possession 
of the State, when one listens to stuff of this sort 
offered as practical politics from one cf its el- 
derly politicians, and hears oue of the young- 
er ones, like Mr. Lodge, reading a small list of 
Cleveland's mistakes in minor appointments as 
a fair illustration of the manner in which he is 
administering an office into which these very 
men tried to put the hero of the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad, and quibbled, evaded, 
equivocated and wrigzled in order to do so? 


SIGNS OF A POLITICAL BREAK-UF. 
Tne political situation in the three States 
whose elections this month and next are attract- 
ing most attention—New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania -is unusually interesting. At 
present the outlook favors a Republican 
victory in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and a Democratic victory in Ohio. New 
York is likely to be carried by the 
Republicans because they have nominated a 
ticket which friends of good government in all 
parties can support, If the Democrats had 
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nominated a ticket with the same qualification, 
they would have carried the State without the 
slightest difficulty, and by a Jarger majority 
than the Republicans are likely to get. 
Pennsylvania promises a Republican vic- 
tory simply because the party there has so large 
and so subservient a majority that even the 
candidacy of a man notoriously unfit cannot 
be depended upon te overthrow it completely ; 
yet there are slight doubts of Mr, Quay’s elec 
tion, which may increase between now and 
November. In Ohio the Democrats have the 
brighter prospects, chiefly because their oppo- 
nents are weakened by the defection of the 
temperance element, and have failed to arouse 
the interest of their own followers by making 
their campaign chiefly upon dead issues, 

In each of these States the result will have a 
different significance. We notice a continued 
inability on the part of many newspapers out- 
side this State to comprehend the peculiarity of 
the canvass here, They cannot understand 
the Independent position, which is that the 
best way to sustain the Cleveland Administra 
tion is to elect the Republican State ticket. 
They say that they can understand how 
the Independents can approve the Presi- 
dent’s civil-service reform policy by this 
course, but how, they ask, about protection and 
free trade? how about the sectional 
The answer is that the tariff and the sectional 
issue have nothing to do with the canvass, 
But they are both in the Republican platform? 
So they are, but nobody is electing the plat- 
form to office, and nobedvy of any intelligence 
helieves that the declarations of the platform 
will have any influence upon the candidates 
What have New York State 
with the tariff and with the 
Southern question ? The voters of this State are 
asked to decide which of two sets of candi- 
dates is better fitted to give the State honest 
and intelligent government, and they are not 
going to be turned aside from that question by 


issue ? 


after election. 


officers to co 


childish allusions to the peor negro and protec- 
tion to American indusiry. They are much 
clearer-headed on this point than many of their 
professional leaders and advisers, as the 
great body of voters always are. The 
tariff and the Southern question were pushed 
forward incessantly during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, and every effort was made by 
the Republican managers to make them the 
controlling issues in the canvass ; Lut, though 
it was a national campaign and these issues 
were of importance in it, the voters went be- 
hind them and decided the election on the 
more vital issue of the personal fitness of the 
They will do the same thing in 
New York this year, 

The fitness will have its in- 
fluence in Pennsylvania also, though it may 
not be powerful enough to defeat the Repub 
The party majority is cer. 
tainto be greatly reduced, and the only cause 
therefor will be the unfitness of the nominee. 
It would be a great gain for the cause of good 
government everywhere if a sutticient number 
of Republican voters could forget their parti- 
sanship sufficiently to subject their own party 
to the wholesome discipline of defeat, fora 
lesson of that kind from Pennsylvania would 
mean more than from any other State in the 
Union. 


candidates, 


same issue of 


lican candidate, 





| cially at the 


There are many peculiarities about the 
situation in Ohio. At the outset the Republi 
cans seemed to have the better chance for win 
ning at the polls next Tuesday, but they 
to have lost ground steadily from that 


appear 

Lime 
They chose to make their canvass chiefly upon 
the sectional issue, and this has clearly failed 
to excite any enthusiasm among the voters 
Whatever the result, their experience has al- 
ready shown that the sectional issue is dead; that 
the voters no longer care for it; and that if the 
party is to hold its following henceforth, it 
must devote itself to the living questions of the 
day. 

The one sign which is apparent in all three 
States, and in every other State as well, is that 
the old party platforms have lad their day, 
and no longer mean anything to anybody 
The Massachusetts Republicans were progres 
sive enough to recognize this fact, and to con 
struct a declaration on a model, It is 

attempt 
from a by pointing 
to a stupid plank in the platform, or to win 


new 
useless to longer to seare off 
voters good candidate 
voters to a bad candidate by pointing to a 
sound plank, for every voter knows that tl 

real platform is the candidate himself. Presi 
dent Cleveland has done more to strengthen 
this wholesome view than any man who has 
held high office for vears. His 
both parties are quarrelling with him bk 


enemies nm 


cause he is keeping his own pledges, and 
is refusing to consider them as mere platform 
fulminations, 
not,” he vi:tually says to the platform-makers 


“Whether you were sincere or 


‘in your resolutions favoring reform, is your 
as for me, I meant what I said 


Phat Is 


own affair; 


and Iam going to kee Pp my wor 1 


where character comes into the question 
of a candidate's fitmess, and it is Mr 
Clevelard’s character alene which is the bul 
wark of his reform administration. It is Mr 


the fact that he 


Davenport's character, not 
voted for Blaine, or the facet 


upon a protection platform, or the fact that tl 


that he stand 


il-issue plank, « 


platform has a stupid section 
the fact that the whok 


t document Was written by 
Colonel 


George Bliss, which 1s the decisive 
issue in the New York campaign Every 
day in every State this question of « eter 1s 
coming to have greater weight in decidinz 
elections, and, whether parties chang heir 


names or not, they will be obliged to drop their 


worn-out issues and conform to the demands 


of the constantly growing body of 
think the cause of cood rovernm sa hicher 
one than the welfare of anv party, however 


grand may be its record 


THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


It is nearly fifty Harriet Martineau 
wrete an account of her travels in this country 
Of the various remarkable transtorm 


have taken place within that time, not the least 


years sin 





important is the improvement in health in 
in the health of women, 
atly shocked, not only at the 
wide prevalence of enfeebled health, but espe- 
apathy which existed in regard to 
it. ‘* Invalids,” she says, “are remarkably un- 
complaining and unalarmed; and their friends 
“alk of their having a weak breast and delicate 
lungs with little more seriousness than the Eng 





ral, and « speciall \ 
Martineau was gre 


lish use in speaking of a comn 
“What is to become of the 





the succeeding genera 
health cannot be raised, it 
of.’ Americans have 
robustness and the vigorous ! t 
race, but they t la 
tion of invalid rhe fra i ! \ 
ladies wit wel in fashion twent i 
have given place to voung w 
bright color, and healthy, v 
hollow-chested ministers and t) 
low business men of a form har re passed 
away, never, let us hope, t 
The causes of the general imsprovement a t 
far to seek There has doubtless bn n a 
change in dict Thoroughly x i 
longer a rarity in private fan 5, and 
tinctively American contributions to tl 
tale delicacies are not garced with the fas 
which they once enjoved Abunda ‘ 
and general | perity har 
everybody's reach a va tv and ex 
food which ought tot 
health than the Englishn . 
ton and gooseberry tart M 
is the chang { 
sirableness of keey 
condition, Much prea 
the belief that strength is 
health is a species of bad 1 \ 
no longer cultiv i t! ; 
body or spirituality H 
come complal avd 
‘onviction of sin is a tit 
The feeble t \ \l 
Martineau at 
winds, Tl 
able ln 1 
which w \ 
time that t st ’ kK r 
n their | 1 s | 
~rta that th ‘ . t f 
< j y her 
rious ¢ t 
of study does, how s 
t! tistics recently 
! it lege gre ites, ‘ 
Na | lates s s ! . 
re} iind t x f 
s s sent out I \ss t i 
and ft } h i 
i bv tl M i 
abor. Tl 1 is 
the rst detailed statis . t ver t 
collected in reg to the h icla : 
BONS WI } in hospitaa na ‘ 
gayed SWe he } ( it 1 the Ter 
many ot} | scf interest s ni Naz 
i n iS}\ inswer tot! 1 in question for 
sake of which they were ‘| l 
It ap; ars tha { the | } f 
in replies, SN. percent {fA ny n 
° pel ent pert t! I i i i it t 
i LSS pe nf 1 i I aion 
they began study at the tof ly 
cent home and 57 y« cent if’ sel i), t ! 
4.01 hours of exe e every da nd entered 
college when 18.55 vears old On ents i } 
ke ge, 7s per ce nt. were in good } i ce) 
in fair, and 20 per cent. in poor Ith. Deterio 
ration in he lurit t ollege cour va 





shown by If per cent., ana improvement im 
health by 21.15 per cent., or the pergenta 
those to whom a coll course was beveli 
was 1.55 greater than that of those to whom it 
was injurious From statistics colle:ted last 


year by the Massachusetis Bureau in regard to 
the health of working girl 
that 16 per cent. 
have been injured in health by their occupation, 
If the number of women whose health has been 


in Boston, it appears 
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injured by the cares of maternity could be ob- 
tained, a much greater falling off would doubt- 
less be shown. 

Among those who studied severely during their 
college hfe, the most prevalent cause of disorders 
was constitutional weakness. Three per cent. of 
those whose parents were both in good health 
show an increase of healtb, and 17 per cent. 
of those whose parents were both in poor 
health show a decline. Only thirty cases in all 
of brain troubie are reported, and only twelve of 
diseases of the eyes. In conclusion, the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor says: 


“The facts which we have presented would 
seem to warrant the assertion that the seeking 
ot a college education on the part of women does 
not in itself necessarily entail a loss of health or 
serious impairment of the vital forces Indeed, 
the tables show this so conclusively that there is 
little need, were it within our province, for ex- 
tended discussion on the subject. The graduates, 
as a body, entered college in good health, passed 
through the course of stu ly prescribed without 
material change in bealth, and, since graduation, 
by reason of the effort required to gain a bigher 
education, do not seem to have become unfitted 
to meet the responsibilities or bear their propor- 
tionate share ot the burdens of life.” 





CONDITIONS OF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
LONDON, September 15, 1885. 

IN a previous letter 1 endeavored to indicate t*e 
impression madein England by Mr. Parnell’s re- 
cent declarations, and the views which English 
politicians generally are disposed to express on 
the Irish problem. In this one I must attempt to 
point out the conditions of the problem itself, 
and the aspects of it most likely to become pro- 
minent in the discussions which will shortly oc- 
cupy Parliament and the country. Assuming, 
what there is every ground to assume, that the 
Irish Nationalists in the new Parliament will 
rumber from seventy-five to eighty, they will be 
able to press their claim to separate legislation so 
forcibly upon the Government and the English 
and Scottish members supporting it, that if it is 
refused, some strong reasons for the refusal must 
be assigned and an alternative scheme suggested. 
The English have practically admitted that the 


_present state of things is not right, and that 


something must be done. They are therefore 
bound to provide themselves with a plan of re- 
form to be offered to the representatives of Ire- 
land in case the solution propounded by the lat- 
ter is held inadmissible. 

In devising a schome of improved administra- 
tion and self-government for Ireland three ob- 
jects must be keptin view. One is to give to the 
people of Lreland what is best for them—a sys- 
tem uncer which they will be quietly and peace- 
ably, efficiently, purely, cheaply governed. A 
second is to satisfy their wishes and longings for 
self-government, and to respect, perhaps even to 
induige, theic sentiment of Irish nationality. The 
third is to maintain the unity of the British Em- 
pire, and especially of that heart and kernel of it 
which lies within the four seas that wash the 
British Isles, These objects are not necessarily 
compatible, and the main difficulty of the matter 
lies in determining to what extent they really 
are compatible; or if not, which should yield to 
the others, 

Most English politicians are agreed with the 
Irish Nationalists in desiring the abolition of that 
farce of royalty, the Lord Lieutenancy, and in 
proposing to overhaul what is called ‘* Dublin 
Castle,” the machinery of officials which admin- 
isters Ircland from Dublin. Even Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, whose energetic action under Mr. W. E. 
Forster in 1881 and 1882 roused such animosity of 
the Land League party against him, has lately 
pronounced in a long letter tothe newspapers 
against the maintenance of this system; and 


| 





it is not likely to find many defenders in the next 
Parliament. But what is te be substituted for 
it? There must be some sort of central adminis- 
tration for all Ireland, and the problem is, how 
to construct such an administration which will 
be efficient and yet not unpopular. Destruc- 
tion is easy enough, but difficulties begin when 
construction comes in view. So far as English 
statesmen have formed a plan, they incline to 
place all the boards neeied for education, public 
works, poor-law management, and so forth, im- 
mediately under a Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, who shall be an official of higher rank and 
power than the Irish Secretary (who is techni- 
cally only a Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant} 
has hitherto been, and shall always sit in the Ca- 
binet. But this by itself may be of no great ser- 
vice, for the boards of the future may be just as 
much out of sympathy with the masses as the 
boards of the past have been, and the new Secre- 
tary of State will probably support them as much 
and control them as little as the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has hitherto done. 

Hence the reforming party in England pro- 
poses to go further, and create a system of popu- 
lar local government in Ireland. It is suggested 
that every county should have its elective board, 
and that large powers of imposing local taxes 
and managing local affairs, e. g., education, roads 
and bridges, asylums, possibly prisons, might be 
given tothem, Ought they to have also the con- 
trol of the police? In England, this is a county 
affair; but it is asked whether a matter so deli- 
cate and important could be left in Ireland at the 
mercy of the sort of persons whom the electors 
would in their present temper choose. The Irish 
police, it must be remembered, is a sort of mili- 
tary force, very different from the constables of 
an English county. 

That private bills—i. ¢., bills intended to grant 
powers to individuals or corporations, as, for in- 
stance, to make a railway, to construct gas or 
water works—relating to Ireland should have to 
be passed by the Parliament in London, and 
that for the purpos> of passing them the parties 
interested and their witnesses should be brought 
over to London at a serious expense of money 
and time, has long been complained of as 9 griev- 
ance. To meet it and give further satisfaction 
to the Irish demand that they should do their 
own work at home, it is proposed to establish 
some sort of tribunal or body in Ireland for the 
purpose of dealing with private-bill legislation. 
These may be said to be the three planks in the 
platform of English Radicalism on the subject of 
Irish self-government. There is nothing alarm- 
ing in them; nothing which most Conservatives 
may not accept; nothing which the present Gov- 
ernment might not itself propose. 

Unluckily, they are by no means what the 
Nationalist party wants. It would deride the 
notion that they constitute a real righting of 
Irish wrorgs, a real gift of self-government to 
the Irish people. Nothing less than a Parliament 
of their @wn will do; and a Parliament of their 
own means to them not only a Parliament but a 
budget, a ministry—such a system of central 
and local government in Ireland as this Irish 
Parliament will call into being for itself. The 
question therefore arises, Can this demand for 
legislative independence be granted? It is soim- 
portant to pacify and satisfy Ireland if she can 
be pacified and satisfied, that the reformer must 
be content to go further than the needs of mere 
good government require. He must, in fact, go 
as far as he can without bringing about a condi- 
tion of things in which more bitter strife and an 
ultimate disruption of the Empire become proba- 
ble. 

The objections to an Irish Parliament—objec- 
tions which have received very little discussion 
in England, because public opinion has in a 





blunt, unlogical English fashion simply declared 
itself against the idea without going into reasons 
—are partly constitutional, partly practical. The 
chief constitutional objection is, that it would 
apparently be necessary to turn the present 
United Kingdom into a sort of federation, creat- 
ing a new council or assembly of some kind su- 
perior both to the Lrish Parliament and to what 
would then be the English and Scottish Parl:a- 
ment—an assembly which should deal with ques- 
tions pertaining to foreign and colonial policy 
and the military and naval services of the Em- 
pire, since these would remain matters of joint 
concern for both islands. We should therefore 
need a Federal Constitution and some sort of 
Fedecal Court to interpret that constitution. The 
independent authority of the Irish Parliament 
would, however, apparently. on Mr. Parnell's 
scheme, be greater than that of any State of the 
American Union, because it would include the 
power, which of course no Amcrican State nor 
Canadian Province can exercise, of imposing a 
protective tariff against English and Scottish 
manufactures. This would be an enermous 
change, highly inconvenient to England, because 
it would introduce a swarm of difficulties which 
under our system of one omnipotent Parliament 
do not arise, and because a federation between 
two states so different in population and wealth 
as Great Britain on one side and Lreland on the 
other would be far less likely to work smoothly 
than the American Union does. It has been sug- 
gested that Scotland, too, might have her own 
Parliament, but Scotland wants no Psriiament, 
being perfectly s* tisfied with things as they are. 
The only escape from the legal complications 
which a federal constitution must involve would 
be to retain the supremacy of the present Impe- 
rial Parliament and create an Irish Parliament 
beneath it. But this would nct satisfy the Na- 
tionalists, because the Imperial Parliament could 
in that case reverse anything done by Ireland for 
herself; nor would it be pleasant for the English, 
because they would still have Irish members in 
the Imperial Parliament, who would be able to 
make themselves as troublesome as they do now 
in case they had any complaints against an Eng- 
lish Ministry cr the English Parliamentary ma- 
jority. 

The practical objection to the scheme is, that 
it might involve conflicts between England and 
Treland not less serious than those of the last few 
years, but conflicts in which the Nationalists 
would have advantages greater than they now 
enjoy. They would then have obtained a legal 
recognition as a nation distinct from the Enelish 
and Scottish nation, and their Pagliament would 
speak with national authority. Their position in 
the eyes of the world at large would be a stronger 
one than they now possess, They would have 
enough control over the administration of the 
country to make their antagonism to the militarv 
power of the United Kingdom more formidable 
than it could become under the present svstem. 
Grounds for struggles between them and Ene- 
land would still remain. Even supposing that 
England looked quietly on while laws were passed 
by an Irish Parliament bearing hardly on the 
landlords—many of whom are Englishmen or re- 
lated to English families; foreign affairs, and co- 
lonial affairs, and the joint imperial budget, 
which would be partly chargeable on Irish tax- 
payers, would supply frequent occasions tor dis- 
pute. The control of an English majority would 
be resented in Ireland ; Irish Nationalists would 
ask why they should pay for the maintenance of 
a huge force to protect English colonies and com- 
merce, to defend India, or safeguard Enzlish in- 
terests in the Mediterranean. The acvitation 
against England would recommence, but it would 
now be an agitation for a complete separation of 
the two islands. England would thus be at last 
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driven either to recall her concessions and gov- 
ern Lreland by force, or else to let the island go, 
and see a hostile Power—weak,no doubt, but able 
to enter into alhances with powerful foreign 
States 
coasts from Cantyre as 


established within sight of her western 
far as Pembroke 
Compromises might be suggested to meet some 
of these dit Ireland 
one central Parhament in Dublin, she might be 





iculties. Instead of 





giving 
allowed to have four, one in each 
subject to thi 


‘ 
Loudon. 


authority 
rh 


3, hor oi 


course 
Parliament in 
ever, woul! not accept th 
it at all relieve the {mperial l 

the obstructive activity of Nationalist members. 


Nationalists, how- 


ourse “ould 


iament from 


Par 
Or again, if otral representative body were 
created to meet in Dublin, it might receive from 
the Imperial Parliament a delegated power of 
legislation, limited to particular sub- 
ject to certaim specified conditions. The former 
difficulty would, however, recur under this plan. 
The members of this central assembly would con 


topics, or 


ra 


‘ 
suiil 


iently free hand, 
matnte- 


ssion would 


plain that they had not a 
and would set down all failures to the 
nance of English control. The cone 
be used merels 
ending with the repeal of the Union or the sepa- 
ration of the Crowns. In fact, England scems, 
by yielting any kind of autonomy to Ireland, 
beyond that which she is proposing to give to her 
own counties by the establishment of County 
Boards, to be placing herself inclined 
plane, where the descent is easy and sure to that 
finel severance of the two islands from 
other which weuld be an unquestional! 
Ireland, and, tosny the least,a 
ance, a possible menace, to G 
not f.el that she now 
stands on firm and satisfactory ground. Iteland 
has doubtless been wronge@ in the past, and 
there is always, in free governments, a presump- 
tion in favor of giving to the people of any dis- 
trict, or a large majority of them, that 
they ask for. Self-government lave the 
enor:ncus advantage of enabling the Lrish to ac- 
that 


its difficulties, that sense of responsi- 


as a step to further concessions, 


on an 


one an- 
le evil for 
serious annoy- 


Yet 





unhappily England does 


which 
would 
quire that training in government, know- 
ledge of 
bility, which they now lack, and which they can 
scarecly gain while they are able to lay the 
biaine of all and every misfortune on the shou!- 
ders of an alien assembly. 

The question of the right of one part of a State 
to secede from the rest is one of the most perplex- 
ing that ever present themselves in polities. In 
the case of your Union, twenty-five years ago, i 
was complicated by legal questions regarding the 
true construction of the constitutional pact of 
1789, and by the existence of a minority loyal to 
In the 
present Anglo- Irish case it is complicated by the 
fact that through Ireland, and especially in tne 
province of Ulster, there is a population, nearly 
one-fourth of the whole, and conspicuous for its 
industry, wealth, and intelligenc: 
ly attached to the union with Gri 


the Union in most of the seceding States. 


. Which is firm- 


at Britain, and 








dreads the creation of an Irish Parliament. It 
is not impossible that, in the event of a complet 
political separation of the islands, this part of th 
population would tale up arms against the n 

jority, so that the retirement of England might 


involve a civil war, and a civil war m which 
English sympathy would 


that intervention would be likely to fol 
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may say that the right of secession, like the “sa 
cred right of insurrection,” is one of those things 


as to which no general rule can be laid dot 
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whether the Nationalist majority wou! 
enough to overpower by force the minority of 
intelligent and pugnacious anti-secessionists. The 
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LONDON, September 15, 1885 
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sents soy ft inter t tt i s ONS« i \ 
other European comunity It is the or . nt xereise of that clemency ich, alter a 
unple existing in Euroy f successful federal eadly strugg iffords t only prospect 
ist; itis at once the forer indt ywwer 1 lia tradit S Sw 
of the United States. In 1780 Switzerland ; | jurisprad were bloody and cruel; aret it 1s 
sented one of the rare instances \ a} \ kable that is Ss Fedes 
ral State had held its own ir the con‘est for es ists put down ret n without inflicti pital 
istence with the body of centra 1 monarchies pur is] i 2 
No one can st ppose om t s i sts are a] t atin o ft u ol 
ralist that its authors 1 P lied Swis ralism in America to the size Uiuted 
annals. But the existence for centuries of I States and to their freedom from ali risks 
federacy which, however lexiv united. had stil reign intervention. When thinkers are asked to 
co against fearful s, must xpla triumphs of the federal pri i 
have given encouracement to the hope that tl Switzerland they find its causes in the smatines 
at Federal Republic would u untry and in the moderation imposed on 
Swiss polities by the pressure of powerful neigh 
have been, the st snen | bors. It is rash to draw any certain inference 
i t md a new cor from the results of two political experiments 
nd n life, were prof . \ S Switzerland and the United States sucyest 
the les s Ameri 1 f ? Indeed t under favorable circumstances the federal 
has g their - st Aa, ne of government may, just becanse the 
which is at bo prof rdly : < it deral bond is loose even when it is strong, pro- 
Si pol ns hav hieved iittle else tl ‘ 1 condition of calm politica! sentiment very 
the working out ’ ! is loft creat favorable to the removal of those bitter and !ast- 
n med I Federal Assembly ith ng animosities which even now divide and wenk- 
i ’ ul ¢ i of States, at ulations of some of the greatest among 
ulls eongress, wit House of Re states. Another conclusion forced 
ntatives a Ss te i I mn between tl ritic by a comparison of Ameciican and 
Central Government and t ( toms bears a Swiss history is, that a federal state needs for 
se thouch not t resembiance to the re- its yatinued existence the increasing deveclop- 
lation betwee nai Government and tl nt of national sentiment. De Tocqueville was 
States of the Union. The Federa] Tribunal. if nvineed that both in America and in Switzer- 
not exactly modelled upon the Supreme Court of land ** State rights” would in the long run be too 


States, yet bears a strong family like- The growth of the 


Th 


ik. il 


strong for the central po ver. 


se resemblances sentiment of nationality in each case falsified his 


are not acci- 
. “a ; . 
a critic who was ignorant of the ex- 





prediction. 
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A critic, further, of politics who looks upon 
the Confederacy of Switzerland or the United 
States of America as high works of legislative 
art, may derive much instruction from compar- 
ing the different methods by which the constitu- 
tionalists of each country have attempted to 
solve ess‘ ntially similar problems, and the diffe- 
rent degrees of success which have crowned their 
efforts, 

Swiss constitutionalism has, it will be found, 
failed at exactly those points where the triumph 

.of American statesmanship has been most con- 
spicuous. Nothing, for example, in the institu- 
tions of America has excited more admiration 
among foreigners than the position given under 
the Constitution to the Federal judiciary. No- 
thing, on the other hand, is less satisfactory than 
the position occupied in Switzerland by the Fe- 
deral Tribunal. That body, it is true, recalls the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but it has 
few of the claims to authority possessed by the 
American court. Its judges are not appointed 
for life; it is not empowered to adjudicate on the 
validity of laws passed by the Federal Assem- 
bly; it is incompetent to deal with many mat- 
ters which in England, no less than in America, 
would fall within the jurisdiction of the judges; 
its decisions are, it would appear, enforced by the 
action of the executive. The tendency, indeed, 
of opinion throughout the Coufederacy is to 
strengthen the position of the Federal Tribunal. 
But even were the authority of the court greatly 
extended, it would never attain to anything like 
the power possessed nut only by the Supreme 
Court of America, but even by the English 
bench, The truth is, that the traditions of Swiss 
history are unfavorable to the development of 
that regular supremacy of the law of the land 
which is the marked characteristic of the institu- 
tions founded by the English people on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The more closely the Swiss Fe- 
deral Constitution and the Cantonal constitutions 
of Switzerland are studied, the more apparent it 
becomes that the tendency of the Swiss people is 
still. as it has been for centuries, to allow to the 
legislature the exercise of judicial functions. The 
Swiss bave scarcely as yet recognized the truth 
which hes hid under the much misunderstood 
dogma of the separation of powers. 

If the greatest glory of the founders of the 
American republic was to constitute the law 
courts the guardians of the Constitution, their 
second great achievement was to form the most 
powerful second chamber which has ever been 
called into existence. It is hardly possible to ex- 
azgerate the originality, the boldness, or the suc- 
cess of the arrangement by which the Senate 
was made the representative of the States. Its 
success was so patent that the Swiss statesmen of 
1848 were, inspiteof their great distaste for se- 
cond chambers, almost compelled to follow the ex- 
ample set by the statesmen of America. The 
Council of States, in which each Canton is repre- 
sented by two members, might well have been 
expectea to fill the place and exert the authority 
of the American Senate—the expectation was, in 
fact, entertained by the leading men ot Switzer- 
land, {t has been, however, entirely disappoint- 
el. From one cause or another the second cham- 
ber in Switzerland occupies a position distinctly 
intenor to that of the National Council, or, to 
use the equivalent American expression, of the 
House of Representatives. Various causes may 
be assigned for a result which no one appesrs to 
have anticipated. The Swiss * Senate,” if one 
my use a name which does not strictly belong to 
the Council of States, was from the first ham- 
pered by the traditions of the old Swiss Diet. It 
never possessed those powers which connect the 
American Senate with the Executive. Each 
Canton determines the time for which its Sena- 
tors shail Lold office. On several matters of im- 





portance the Senate votes together with, and is 
therefore outnumbered by, the members of the 
House of Representatives. Tv all these special 
sources of weakness one may perhaps add a cause 
of amore general character: a second chamber 
is an institution unknown to the Swiss Cantons. 


Its place is at the present day toa great extent | 


supplied by the preéminently Swiss arrangement 
of the Referendum, under which the validity of 
a law depends ultimately on the direct assent of 
the sovereign people. To trace out, however, 
the whole of the reasons which have prevented the 
Swiss Council of States trom becoming the most 
influential part of the legislature, would be im- 
possible within the space at my disposal. The 
important matter is to note that Swiss constitu- 
tionalists have not been able to produce a body 
of anything like the authority of the American 
Senate. 

If the constitutionalism of Switzerland is in 
several respects markedly inferior to that of the 
American republic, there are at least two genu- 
ine products of Swiss pclitical inventiveness 


interested in the success of democratic govern- 
ment, 

The Referendum—an institution which, under 
different forms, exists in every Canton through- 
out the Confederacy, and also forms part of the 
Federal Constitution—is, for good or bad, likely 
to come into existence in every thoroughly demo- 
cratic State. For reasons which | may explain 
in another letter, it is to my mind probable that, 
before many yearsare over, this scheme for sub- 
mitting every law of importance to the approval 
of the electors may, in essence though not in 
name, become an integral portion of the British 
Constitution. However this may be, the fact is 
manifest enough that an arrangement which com- 
mends itself to the most democratic population of 
Europe cannot, in an age when democratic ideas 
are spreading far and wide, be dismissed without 
careful consideration. On one point alone con- 
nected with the Referendum is it necessary for 
the present purpose to dwell. This appeal to the 
people, as it exists in Switzerland, must be con- 
sidered, on the whcle, a conservative arrange- 
ment: it tends at once to hinder rapid change, 
and also to get rid of that inflexibility or immu- 
tability which, in the eyes of Englishmen at least, 
is a defect in the Constitution of the United 
States. It enabies the Swiss people to revise the 
Constitution with something hke the ease with 
which every law can be changed in England ; it 


secures, at the same time, that no law of impor- | 


tance shall be changed if there be a strong popu- 
lar feeling against innovation. There is needed 
no great sagacity t> perceive the faults of the 
Referendum: it diminishes the importance of 
debate, and therefore lowers the character of 
any representative assembly whose determina- 
tions require for their validity he sanction of 
a reference to the people. But, in the present 
state of the world, it is some compensation for 
the evils of a Referendum that it gives to con- 
stitutions under which it exists more stability 
than can be ascribed to the political institutions 
of States which, like England, are ruled by a 
sovereign Parliament, and more flexibility than 
is compatible with a Constitution which, like that 
of the United States, can be legally changed only 
by asovereign power which may not be called 
into activity more than once in half a century. 
The mode, again, in which the Executive is 
appointed, under the Swiss Constitution, has the 
recommendation of combining to a certain extent 
the opposite merits of Cabinet government as it 
exists in England, and a Presidential government 
as it exists in America. The Federal Council fills 
the place of the English Ministry, or of the Ame 
rican President and his Ministers; it4@s the Ex- 
ecutive of the Confederacy. Its members are 


elected by the Federal Assembly—that is, by the 
two chambers sitting together. 
are appointed for a period of three 


These members 


years, and 


| during that time cannot be removed from office. 








| 





After the election of each new national Council, 
or, to use American phraseology, of cach new 
House of Representatives, a new Council, which 
may, however, consist of the same members as 
the outgging body, is elected by the Federal As- 
sembiy. Now, the main point to observe is, that 
this arrangement avoids some of the vices both 
of Cabinet government and of Presidential gov- 
ernment. The Council is, like the American 
President, irremovable by the Federa! Assem- 
bly. It does not depend for its continued exist 
ence on the shifts and changes of parties or {ac- 
tions. It is, again, like the English Cabinet, in 
close and immediate connection with the Assem- 
bly by which it is created. It is, of course. easy 
to put the same facts in a point of view unfa- 
vorable to Swiss institutions. The Council. it 
may be said, has neither the perfect ‘indepen- 





| dence of the American President, nor that abso- 
which well deserve the attention of all persons 


Jute identity of feeling wit) the party predomi- 
nant in the Assembly which is the strength of 
English Ministerial government. This criticism 
contains important truth. The Swiss system of 
appointing the Executive would, it may be ad- 
mitted, be unsuitable for countries like Creat 
Britain, where the Government must play a very 
active part, and where the weakness or the inert- 
ness of the Executive power may well mean na- 
tional ruin. It is also plain that the Swiss sys- 
tem is all but incompatible with the conciti ns of 
party government as it flourishes either in Eng- 
land or in America. But the question whether 
parliamentary government necessarily means 
party government, is one to which cautious 
thinkers would be glow to give an off-hand an- 
swer. There is some reason for thinking that 
the success or fsilure of democratic institutions 
may ultimately turn on the possibility of keeping 
up representative institutions without creating 
the popular agitations and the fluctuations of 
policy which appear to be an unavoidable part 
of government by party. If this be so, thy Swiss 
Constitution presents at lowest an ingenious at- 
tempt to obtain the merits of government by 
parliament without failing into the worst evils 
of government by faction. The attempt may 
turn out a failure, but neither Englishmen nor 
Americans onght to turn aside with contempt 
from a scheme for avoiding both the evils re- 
sulting from chauges of Cabinet and the 
flowing from Presidential elections, 

A. V. Dicey. 


evils 


TOLSTOULS ‘MY RELIGION.’ 
PARIS, September 23, 1885, 

Onc must ce wanting in sensibility not to fccl 
much gratitude, and almost personal affection, 
toward a writer who has given him new sensa- 
tions, new emotions, new ideas of a noble an i in- 
spiriting kind. Such, I confess, are my fceiings 
for Count Tolstoi. Lattempted lately to give you 
an imperfect idea of his * War and Peace’ and of 
*Anna Karenin’—two works marked by the 
most extraordinary talent, and, I might sey ‘with- 
out exaggeration, by a wonderful genius, I was 
aware that Count Tolstoi had somewhat painted 


himself as Pierre Besushkoff in ‘War and 
Peace’; that, having tried every form of 
thought, he had found a mental and inte! 
lectual refuge in religion My = Russian 
friends all told me that it was not worth 
my while to read the book in vhich Tolstoi has 
given to the world his u/lima verba. There is 


something to be found and to be learned even in 
the aberrations of a great mind. 1 knew that 
Toistoi was living in the country, and was doing all 
he could to simplify himself, as the Russians say ; 
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that he had renounced the court, the world, and more solemnity; nowhere does he give moral 


lived almost as a peasant among peasants, doing 
every day some physical and material work ; | 
that literary glory seemed to him, like all other 
glories, a mere vanity ; that he bad broken his 
pen, aod taken hold of the plough. What was 
the secret of this change? What relation could 
there be between a delicate, refined mind hke 
his and this mysterious Russian Nintlism, which 
has become abhorrent to the world since ‘it has 
inspired so many crimes ? 

Here I had 
known Ivan Turgeneff personally ; and though 
there no Nihili-t in him, in spite of bis 
having invented the word —though he had shown 


was a curious riddle to solve. 
was 
in his ‘Fathers and Sons’ his dread of the new 
materialistic doctrines professed in some of the 
leniency, an 
invincible kindness and affection for all those 


Russian universities—he felt great 


who were discontented, in his own country as 
well as in all Europe; with tae men who repre- 
sent more or less consclously what goes under the 
vague names here of reform and there of revo- 
lution. There must be a deep substratum of suf- 
fering and discontent ina country only emerging 
from barbarism. It is not in Russia as it is with 
the scum on the top, the lees at the 
The 


ex- 


old wine: 
bottom, the good wine hetween the two. 
middle cla:s hardly exists, and where it 
ists it ised ; on the top there is a 
court and a servile aristocracy, an aristocracy 
of vanities, not of privileges ; under this tilm are 
only the great and ignorant masses of the pea- 
santry. 

You see already in ‘War and Peace,’ as well 
as in ‘Anna Karenin,’ severe judgments upon 
the higher class, upon the generals, the courtiers, 
the worshippers of transient and ephemeral great- 
ness. All the fine characters are living protests 
against the vanities and follies of a frivolous and 


is still des 





corrupt aristocracy. Still, Tolstoi does not yet ap 
pear to us in the light of a reformer. How did 
he come to experience what the theologians call 
grace ? 

‘*T have not always,” he says, *‘had the reli- 
gious ideas which are set forth in this work (* My 
Relizion’). For thirty-live years of my life [ 
nave been a Nihilist, in the exact acceptation of 
the word; not a revolutionary Socialist, a man 
who believes in nothing. Five vears ago faith 
came upon me; [ believed in the doctrine of 
Christ, and my life changed suddenly. | ceased 
to desire what 1 desired pefore, and I began to 
desire what I bad never desired. What seemed 
to me good before, seemed now bad, and what 
had seemed bad seemed good. Chat happened tome 
which happens toa man who bas gone out on some 
business. Ou his way he decides that the affair is 
not of much importance to nim, and he returns 
home. What was on his left is now on his right, 





and what was on his right 1s now on his left.” 


Tolstoi informs us that for five years he has 
been working at a new translation, verse by 
verse, of the Four Gospels and making a new con- 
It is doubtful to me it he ever takes a 
high place among modern exegetes. His life will 
probably end betore his work is done. What he 
now wishes to impart to his fellow-creatures is 


cordance, 


merely what might be called the sentimental part 
of his doctrine, 

He had always recognized, even in the midst of 
auty of the Christian doc- 
trine: he had made bis submission to the Ortho- 


dox Church—the Church of the great laborious 


his scepticism, tne b 


Russian population. But many things were re. 
pulsive to him in the Orthodox Church—the 
strangeness of its dogmas, the spimt of persecu- 
tion, the approbation given to punishment by 
He fet that the Church was tak- 
ing for essential What was not essential, and that 


He read and 


death, to war. 


it neglected what was essential. 
reread the Gospels. 

‘The Sermon on the Mount always seemed 
like something exceptional. I read it wore than 
any other part. Nowhere does Christ speak with 


| rules more clear, more accessible, or whieh find a 


greater echo in the hearts of every one. Nowhere 
does he address himself more to the multitude, t 
the people. If there are clear and precise Chris 
tian principles, it is here that they must be 
formulated. ‘Therefore 1 looked for the solu- 
tion of my doubts in the three chapters of Mat- 
thew, v., vi., and vii., and m the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


We cannot follow Tolstoi in all his develop. 
ments. It is enough tosay that he finally lands ina 
doctrine of pure non-resistance: ** We must not 
resist the wicked.” As soon as he perceived this 
clearly, he fcund himself happy and at rest. 


* From childhood,” says he, “I had been 
taught that the doctrine of Jesus is divine, and 


at the same time I was taught to respect the in- 
stitutions which guarantee by violence my 
security against the wicked. I had been told 


that these institutions were sacred; that I must 
resist the wicked; that it is humiliating to give 
way to him I was taught to judge and to 
punish. Then I learned the profession of arms 
that is to say, resistance to the wicked by hom- 
cide. The army of which I was a part was 
called the ‘Chri-tophile army,’ and the blessings 
of Heaven were asked for it.” 


Toistoi became, in fact, convinced that it is im- 
possible to confess Christ and at thesame time to 
work with premeditation for the organization of 
property, of tribunals, of States, of armies. The 
in the 
United States, where it has been advocated by 


dvo_trine of non-resistance is no novelty 


some of the noblest spirits; but lL have not vet 
seen it carried to such extremes as in the * Reli- 
gion’ of Tolstoi. He tells us rather amusingly 
how the two laws—the higher law and the law of 
the State—often come in opposition, 


**One of these last days I was going toward the 
Borovitzky gate. Under it stood an old lame 
beggar, with his heag treed up witha rag. I took 
out my purse to give hima litUe money. At the 
same justant I saw coming from the Kremlin, 
with rapid strides, a young grenadier with a red 
face, a martial air, and the sheepskin furnished 
by the State. 

* The beggar, having seen the soldier, rose in 
great fear and ran, as tast as his feet allowed, to 
ward the Alexander Garden, The grenadier, 
a-ter running awhile, stopped, exclaiming against 
the beggar, who bad established himself under 
the gate notwithstanding the rules. 

‘I waited for the grenadier. When he was 
near me, | asked him if he knew how to read 

** Yes, and why?’ 

*** Have you read the Gospel?’ 

ae Ye «?’ 

*** And do vou remember the verse, * And who 
shall feed the hungry,’ ete. ? Cited the passage. 
He remembered it and beard me till the end. 
lsaw that he was uneasy. Two passers-by had 
stopped, and were listening. 

‘Phe grenadier seemed annoved at the idea 
that having done his auty, having chased the 
passers-by from a place where it was forbidden 
to stop, he was in the wrong. He was looking 
for an excuse. Suddenly his eve brightened up. 
he looked at me over his stoulder, as people do 
when they depart 

*** And the military reculation, do vou 
it?’ said be . 

**T said, 


know 


‘No.’ 





“+ Well, then, you have nothing to sav,’ ob- 
served the grenadier, with a victomous. move- 
ment of his head, and, putting his sheepskir 


wk, be proudly walked away to his station, 
ves’ He is the only man whom I have met, who 
nfs Tesolved with a true logic the eternal ques- 
on Which rises amid our social state, and which 
Vises before every man who calls bumself a Chris 
tian. 


You once whither Tolstoi tends. He 
shuts up all the tribunals: ‘“* Judge not that ve be 
not judget.” He condemns all executions, all 


modes of « 


see at 


vercion, all national hatreds, all wars ; 
he professes horror and contempt for ail the pro- 
fe-sions—military, diplomatic, and political— 
which serve to keep men divided. Tolstoi con- 
siders all men es having a debt which they will 
never be able to pay. This debt binds them to 
all the generations of men, past, present, and 
future ; all they can do for the others goes into a 
sort of sinking-fund. The true life is the life 


— -— ———<—<—— 


which ad’s something to 
belonging t 


an 
humanity itself 
leads him 


Immense capita 


This doctrine to what the Russian 


Nihilists have called simplification. He describes 
with great eloquence life in the great citi thie 
perpetual struggle, the sufferings of so many nu 
whom he calls ‘the martyrs of the doet 
the world.” In his eves, tl first conditi 
hutnan happiness is perpetual contact 
nature, Man must, like a plant ry ft 
the tresh air, the pecta le of the earth 

* The victims of tt world see not - 
stones and wood ; t! live in art } 
thev hear nothing but the so i . 
vuns, of instruments of mus I breat 
distilled perfumes and the smok it wn 
eat, thanks to their weak st mach. a opie 
taste, unnatural aliments When they 
one Diace to another they trave Pain 
In the country, int 1 Ix wher 
they always have u r their feet eo sa 
sues, the same st ®s; thes drape: t 
them the } t of the sur ry tne 
onchin mali porte prite 
tion With met wit the earth, wit \ 
with npimals, As + ! 
themselves wit a bit of vrass a } ae 
the court of then a nh, wit ' 
mouse, These poo 
times with faded plants, with a j 
dog, amonkev, which ¢ ‘ f 
selves - 

One of the conditions of happiness is w t 
only intellectual work, but pl ul w 
which procures at tite a t sleep \ i 
condition is family lit tl urt san Y 
tionate inter so W Ist 

how that those wl i t s 
* happy few "a ! i these 

Py 

of hap . t least tart. | 
bring man back i tain s ] 
there would be a t y.wi 
would be nearer na " ‘ ' ‘ i 
do some work t < ml 

It is tainly s at tl 

omn to all Ruys ! It sy ‘ 
sentiment of Dow ra 4 Vy just 

wreing fro as \ v ind ¢ 
same time froma great dishl f the old slay 
masters, of th t, of the funct ries, of 1 
men who look ou t Russian people as a natu 
prey Having t ~ tw tt >ilded { 
tiona na ¢ ; ‘ v ft : 

i t ra 

the ma iN l they ar ! 
t] show t \ ft is ( t 
{ the ambit ‘ tlie rcia hiving ! t 
the rule of the fe? ivan Turgena?, Dost 
vevsky i ! ull otk ving t 

leney which we find already in I op. N 
bodv, however, bad hitherto tried to give to thes 


vague sentiments the form of a religioi Tt ve 
mained for Tolstoi to do se, W hile we admire 
the generosity of his sentiments, we cannot but 
feel that he has placed his Eden in the world of 
fancy and of imagination. The world will never 


be what he dreams it to be; and it is not sate 1 


ideal whicl 
W ill find 


‘Religion’ but weapons a 


present to nations an mnot 


n 
attain. Many 


* esibly nothing in his 


| ainst established gov- 
ernments and laws, and even agaiust the rigpts 


of property. 


Correspondence. 
VANDALISM IN THE ¥¢ ISEMITE REGION, 


To THE Epiror or Tur 
Sire: | 


NATION : 
have just returnec from a visit to Yo- 
semite Valley, and am anxious 
tention to the tires 
ing untold damage in the surrounding forests 
In their anxiety to grow food for their 


to call your at 


e 


which ae raging and work- 


eheep 


while passing through these forests, the herds- 
men have set light to the fallen trees and brush- 
wood all over the hilis, hoping that grass will 
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spring up inthe spaces thus cleared, by another 
year. The flames, fanned by a geutle breeze and 
fed by an abundance of the dryest fuel, take 
everything before them, and spread ruin over 
many a bundred acre. In spite of notices ad- 
vertising the penalties for wilful damage in the 
woods, fires have been lighted in the very midst 
of the Mariposa Big-Tree Grove, and the Grizzly 
Giant, one of Nature’s most wonderful gifts to 
the people of the United States, has suffered se- 
verely. 

Unless more care is taken of these beautiful 
trees, ina few years they will be known only to 
memory, and one of the most heavenly places on 
ea’ th will be robbed of its charm. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CyriLt EDWARDS. 


Tue PaLace Horer, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
September 26, 1885. 


THE DELIMITATION OF DELAWARE BAY. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 





Sir: The reference of Professor Agassiz, in his 
recent letter on the Coast Survey, to the rea 
value,even from a practical point of view, of 
good work of a highly theoretical kind. done by 
a scientific bureau, has a timely illustration in 
the way a controversy between the authorities of 
the States of Delaware and New Jersey has within 
a few weeks been adjusted by tie adoption of the 
line from Cohansey Light to Bombay Hook Point. 
as the division line between Delaware River and 
Delaware Bay. 

Professor Henry Mitchell, whose modest official 
title is that of Assistant in the Coast Survey. but 
who, in studies of tidal action, ranks with the 
foremost men of science, made in 1885 an elabo- 
rate report on “ The E-tuary of the Delaware,” 
based upon a newsurvey. When Mr. Stockton, the 
Attorney-General of New Jersey, submitted the 
question in dispute to Professor Hilgard, the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, Professor 
Hilgard referred the subject to Professor Mitch- 
ell, who promptly gave the line from Cohansey 
Light to Bombay Hook Point as the head of 
the bay. This decision, confirmed by the au- 
thority of Professor Hilgard, was communicated 
by Mr. Stockton to Mr. Paynter, the Attorney- 
General of Delaware, and was accepted by him 
as conclusive upon the point in controversy. 
Mr. Paynter, in his letter to Mr. Stockton, says: 

‘*Like yourself, I regard the charts of the 
Coast Survey, or the opinions of officers and 
scientists connected with this hanch of the 
Government service, as of the highest authority. 
The letters of Superintendent Hilgard and Pro- 
fessor Mitchell (copies of which you kindly fur- 
nished me) seem conclusive on the point; and 
their reasons are especially cogent, not only from 
the fact that they are founded on the formation 
of the banks and shores, as well as the bed of the 
waters, but also the fact of the opinions emanat- 
ing from such distinguished gentlemen, who have 
made the estuary of the Delaware and of other 
rivers a special study, entitles them to the highest 
consideration.” W. 

Boston, September 29, 1885 

THE ASTOR DECISION. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Mr. Warren's letter in No. 1054 of the 
Nation (September 10), in regard to the tax he 
was made to pay on his professional books, 
touches a point on which large numbers of Ame- 
ricans feel immensely ashamed of their country. 
I have gone through customs examinations in 
England, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, and Belgium. and all of these put to- 
gether did not display the pettiness and mean- 
ness that we have to endure when we land in 
this rich and free country. I was in Europe at 
the time of the Astor decision, and supposed that 
this case would remove difficulties out of the way 
of people who have little or nothing to bring in. | 

¢ 


' I landed from the Britannic August 22, and de- 





clared to the officer on board that so far as I 
knew I had nothing dutiable ; and I do not be- 
lieve now that I had. But the examining official 
on the New York dock got hold of a remnant of 
three yards cf silk, left over from the original 
twenty yards boug’t for a dress pattern, because 
the London dressmaker cut economically. Ac- 
cording tothe Astor decision, I do not see that 
any duty would have been rightly exacted, even 
if | had brought the twenty ) ards with me not 
made up at all. The appraiser was perfectly 
satisfied that I was a professor in an American 
college, ond that the dress and remnant belonged 
to my wife, who was with me; and yet I had to 
pay adollar a yard on the three yards of silk. 
Besides that. I had a few small mementos that 
I expected to give to friends ; still, they all be- 
longed to me, having been purchased with my 
money. I declared their.value at about $55, and 
paid about $15 duty. 

The matter is small in itself, but large in prin- 
ciple and application. Can yon tell me (and 
many others) whether Mr. Warren and I were 
justly made to pay duty or not? The officials no 
doubt find the majority of their passengers in a 
great hurry, and so the latter can all the more 
easily be imposed on. 

I venture to say that our picayune and con- 
temptible method is breeding an increasing num- 
ber of free-traders in the United States—and 
that’s one consolation, at least.—Respectfully, 

A. H. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE SOUTH. 
To THE Eptror or THe NATION: 

Simm: If you can pardon further reference to 
postal savings banks, the writer would like to 
suggest a few facts which might not be out of 
place in that connection. It is admitted such 
banks have proved beneficial in other countries, 
but for some reason we have failed to properly 
appreciate their advantage at home. The cities 
and towns of our country have, in the majority 
of cases, private savings banks, but it is in the 
agricultural sections that some such system is 
needed. The North and West are much more 
advanced in banking facilities of every kind than 
the South, and it is the latter section especially 
that would unquestionably be benefited by postal 
savings banks. In the South, which is in the 
main an agricultural community, the towns are 
few and far between. The cross-road store, post- 
office, and blacksmith shop constitute the chief 
settlements one mects in a journey of ten or 
twenty miles, and as for a savings bank, fifty 
miles would be within the mark. 

‘Lhe argument might be made, that the estab- 
lishment of banks should be left to private enter- 
prise, and not depend upon public or Government 
aid. While this argument is true, it must be re- 
membered that much of the Southern country 
has more than a moiety of negroes, who form 
such a weight in the public scale as to bear down 
much enterprise which should be expected from 
the population, ail things being equal. The ne 
gro is in a state of advanced childhood, and lack, 
those qualities which are necessary to produc 
material advancement. He is extravagant and 
prodigal, ard seems to have little idea of accu- 
mulation. Much of this is due to the fact that 
he has no opportunity presented to save his 


earnings. The writer was struck by the absence 


| of such facilities, during a recent visit to a South- 


suggested itself, 


ern agricultural section, and the necessity for 
some such plan as the one advocated at once 
The Southern people, however 
willing, are vnable to afford these advantages, 
and need outside help in this, as in the matter of 
public education, The negro is here, and has 
come to stay. That he needs assistance, none 
deny. Heis still dependent, and the best way to 


help kim to become independent is to advance 
his material condition. Wealth is a powerful 
agent to inspire respect, and savings banks exert 
no small influence in 1ts accumulation. The ne- 
gro needs more p’actical economy and less sen- 
timent: having learned how to vote, he remains 
to be taught how to save. 

The establishment of postal savings banks 
should be confined to non-Presidential offices, so 
that the usefulness of private savings banks 
should not be restricted. The townsman can 
take care of himself, but the country laborer 
needs assistance. The fear expressed that postal 
savings banks might strengthen the national 
Government is groundless. The trouble antici. 
pated that such banks may become a burden 
when the national debt is extinguished, is a trou- 
ble that dcubtless will Le met when that time 
arrives. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” GEO. FREDERICK GEPHART. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., September 30, 1885. 

INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The idea of securing bank depositors 
against the loss of their deposits (editorially con- 
sidered in Nation, No. 1057), is an excellent one. 
But, while allowing Mr. Flannagan great credit 
for bringing forward the subject, I believe the 
object can be attained in a better way than he 
proposes by a mutual deposit-insurance compnny, 
composed of such banking associations as would 
unite for the purpose. A premium of a certain 
percentage on average deposits would be paid by 
each bank desiring insurance. The investment 
of premiums, payment of ‘osses and return 
dividends would be managed in much the same 
way as in a mutual fire-insurancecompany. The 
principal advantage of this method would be a 
more equitable division of losses, the premiums 
being based on deposits, the subject of the in- 
surances, and not, as Mr. Flannagan proposes, on 
circulation, whicb has no relation whatever to 
the thing msured. Incidentally, other advan- 
tages would be obtained, as, for example, a tho- 
rough examination of the affairs ot each insured 
bank at frequent intervals, The present system 
of Government inspection is notoriously insuf- 
ficient, but an insurance company such as I have 
propcsed would, for its own protection, establish 
the most thorough methods of inspection and 
audit that could be devised. 

It may be urged as an objection to this plan 
that each bank would be at liberty to insure or 
not, as it preferred. This, to some extent, is 
true. but it is not a serious obstacle to the success 
of the plan, for the improved stability of the 
banks belonging to the insurance company would 
attract depositors so powerfully that all first-class 
banks would eventually be compelled in self-pro- 
tection to offer the same security to their deposit- 
ors ; and the depositor woula soon hold a bank 
that did not insure its deposits in much the same 
estimation that a merchant does a customer who 
carries no fire insurance on his property. 

¢ Theplan I have suggested seems to me not only 
feasibie, but equitable, simple, and comprehen- 





| sive. Nevertheless, I do not offer it as conclu- 


sive, and I hope the subject, important as it is, 

wiil have such discussion as will evolve the best 

plan obtainable. ™. 2. a 
PHILADELPHIA, October 1, 1885. 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Aside from the questions as to its practi- 
cability discussed in your last number, the plan 
proposed by Mr. W. W. Flannagan for protecting 
the depositors in national banks, by converting 
the tax on bank circulation into a special fund 
for the payment of claims against failed banks, 
and subrogating the Umied States to all the 





rights of the creditors against the assets and the 
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liabilities of the shareholders, scems to be open 
to serious objections. 

That the total amount 
against failed banks since the national banking 
evstem went into operation has been only £0,524,- 
559, is certainly due, in part, t2 the watchfulness 
of depositors, and their concern to place their 
money in the safest banks ; but Mr. Flannagan’s 
estimate of the amount that would be required, 
from the Government, under his plan, for the 
payment of these losses, seems to be based upon 
the erroneous supposition that depositors could 
be relieved from all concern and responsibility, 
and all apprehension regarding the satety of 
their money, without increasing the amount of 


of losses on claims 


losses, 

The best plan for the protection of depositor, 
against loss is the one which, by increasing the 
watchfulness of individual depositors, reduces 
that loss to a minimum, and distributes that 
minimum equitably among those who have en- 
joyed its protection. A plan for the liquidation 
of claims against suspended banks by a tax on 
deposits, levied for that purpose, would, by 
throwing the loss, not upon the Government, by 
reducing its revenues derived from the national 
banking system, but upon those who enjoy its 
protection, where it properly belongs, meet your 
objection to Mr. Flannagan’s plan; and the dis 
tribution of this loss among the banks in propor- 
tion to the amount of their deposits, instead of 
the amount of their circulation, would remove 
the objection of banks which issue circulating 
notes to the adoption of the plan suggested by 
Mr. Flannagan In consideration of the protec- 
tion and security furnished by such a system, the 
additional tax would be as readily borne as the 
premium of insurance.—Very respectfully, 

L. H. Poo.e. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oetober 3, 1885. 





PROHIBITION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: On Monday last there came up for bear- 
ing before Judge French, of the second circuit of 
tbe seventh judicial district of this State, a peti- 
tion asking the removal to the Federal courts of 
certain liquor causes then pending, onthe ground 
that questions were involved in these causes re- 
quiring a construction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 
The following are extracts from the opinion ren- 
dered on the hearing: 


‘Our present prohibitory liquor law,as amend- 
ed July 4, 1884, by the acts of the Twentieth 
General Assembly, prohibits the selling or keep- 
ing for sale of intoxicating liquors as a beve- 
rage, and also prohibits their sale for other pur- 
poses except by persons who have obtained spe- 
cial licenses for that purpose, and given the 
heavy bond required by law. Persons who have 
obtained such heenses are required to make re- 
ports to the proper authorities of their sales, and 
are placed under other restrictions. The mere 
possession of intoxicating liquors,by a person not 
having a license to sell, in his store or warehouse 
is made presumptive evidenrze of guilt on his 
part. The keeping of liquors for sale makes 
tne building where it is sold and the furmture, 
fixtures, vessels, and contents used in business a 
nuisance. Suit in equity may be brought by any 
citizen of the county to have the nuisance abated 
and to enjoin the defendant from continuing it. 
To abate the nuisance the furniture, fixtures, and 
liquors used tor the purpose prohibited by sta- 
tute might be destroyed, or sold to pay the ex- 
penses of abating the nuisance. No distinction 
is made between ale, wine, and beer and furni- 
ture and fixtures in use in the sale of the sume 
which were owned and were Jawful property 
prior to Julv 4, 1884. and ale, wine, beer, turni- 
ture, and fixtures which have been made or 
brought into the State since that time. The 
abatement of the alleged nuisance maintained by 
the defendant through the medium of this suit 
will cause the destruction of what was lawful 
property and owned by him prior to July 4, ISS4, 
as well as what was illegal property prior to that 
time; and the injunction will with equal force 








’ 
prevent the sale of either kind of property. No 


distinction is made in the statute between the 
two kinds of property, and none is made by the 
plaintifl’s petition. 

** Under a similar statute in New York it was 
adjudged that such a statute was in violation of 
the constitutional inhibition against taking pro- 
perty without due process of law, because it 
made no distinction between property owned 
prior to the enactment and property manufac 
tured or brought into the State subsequently 
(Wynehamer vs. People, 13 N. Y., 391." 

After citing the further cases of Bartemeyer vs 
Towa (18 Wall, 129, and Beer Co. vs. Massachu- 
setts (97 U.S, 25), the opinion concludes by or 
dering each of the aforesaid causes, in which 
the amount in controversy exceeded 2500, to be 
transferred to the Federal courts. 

Ina contribution to the Nation (vol. 
p. oS1) made by the writer over a vear ago, at- 
tention is called to the point here decided and to 
the authorities on which the decision is based. 
A good defence under these authorities can cer 
tainly be made to any 


XXXViii, 


yrosecutions by which 
rights of property in liquors, acquired before the 
prohibitory law was passed, are sought to be de- 
Indeed, by slight diligence on the part of 
the liquor-dealers, the entire question of the con 
stitutionality of thislaw might have been brouzht 


stroyed. 


before the Supreme Court of the United States 
months since, and a decision made sure of which 
would forever set at rest many vexed questions of 
property rights as affected by the police power. 
This power is confessedlv a great one, but it has 
limits, What these 
case of vested property rights, is, 
sufliciently certain. 
Beer Company vs. Massachusetts, both emphati- 


limits are, moreover, in the 
it would seem, 
Bartemeyer vs. Iowa an! 
cally reassert the familiar principle that vested 
rights of property cannot be destroyed without 
fue compensation for losses to be entailed there- 
by first being made. Nor is there the least dan- 
ger in this principle to the sovereignty of the 
State or to the public safety. 
traffic is there *h, under and by 
this principle, cannot be suppressed af once, on 


For what possible 
whi Virtue of 
the making of due compensation 

But it may be said, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Bovd vs. 
Alabama (4 U.S., 645) and Fertilizing Company 
vs. Hyde Park (07 U. 8., 659) have held that the 


police power may be so exercised as to impair 


eases ot 


in the recent 


the obligation of a contract, and still not be un- 
True, but wark the 


If the police power were 


constitutionally exercised. 


reason for this bolding. 






never, under any circumstances, permitted to 


impair the obligation of a contract, then, under 


of bu 


twenty, fiftv. or a 


some contract so providing, a certain line 
siness could be carried on for 
bundred years. And this line of business could 
the fact t! 


}. * se} 
iat it had 
become an insupportable nuisance to the entire 


thus be carried on in spite of 
community round about. It could not be stopped 
short of the expiration of the tim: ] 
contrect. To bold, therefore, that the o' 
tion of a contract can never be impaired by the 
polics power would be to violate 

‘Dp h y But, ut 


vested property mghts 


right reascn 


and public 





> the principle that 
destroved with 
being made, 
*h has become a 
. andthe rights 


i] and the public still pre- 


out due compensation 


any 





traffic or line of busin 
nui-ance can be stopped instant] 
of both the individu 
Served. For, to the individual whose business 1s 
is made; and from the 


destroyed, compensation 
public the burden of a nuisance is lifted 


in this distinction may be 


m the fact that, in Beer Company vs. 


sustaining the 


Massachusetts, the court, while 
0 tutionality of a law prohibiting the sale of 





Y 
T 


} he Boston Beer Company in the 
of Massachusetts, despite an unexpired 








ranted to said company by the State, 


uuthorizing them to manufacture such liquors 


in all their varieties —the court, we sar, wl 


sustaining this prohibitory law, are caret 


add 
“We do not 


mean to say that property 








ally in existence, and in which the 1 t 
owner has become vested, may tak { 
public good without d set Bat w 
infer tuat the liquor in this 
Bartemever vs Lowa, v S 
the liquor law of Massachusetts i | 
the plaintiff inerror relied the exist 
property prior to the law, rf ff 
that fact. But nosuch fact is shown, and 
point is taken 

Invinag BOR 4 
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Tue Century Company have in preparation * Tl 
Ar of Pheidias,” by Dr 


E.& J. B. Young & Co. annoam Chure} 
Life in Colonial Marviand,” by ¢ R l 
dore C, Gambrall ; and * Tiles from 1 M 
jorie’s Chimney-Corner, and ‘ 


Cupboard.” by F. S.J. Burne and Hi. 7. A.M 


illustrated 





Charles Scribnet’s Sons will be tl \ 
publishers of Mr. J.C. Rodrigues’s 
cles on the Pans: Cntr “ t nti 
peared in the London #ina ul News, at 
tracted much attent fr t] \ 
tery of the subject, and the highly unfay 
conelusions d tufis 
presented. T . G . 
Archivelacn I at racy t 
War,’ by the Rev nrv M1 l 

, states that Mr. H Ww.M 
( he sfian Hi will w } 
of the late Mrs. He ii ack t 
ber number of this periodical, by WAN S 
a series of carefully « raved portraits of Am 
rican authors with Mr. ROH. Stwddani’s. ‘Mr 
Cable's is to follow next month. These portraits 
are supplementary, and are printed on plate j 
per 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce a ‘S { 
Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History,’ by John 
Alonzo Fisher, Johns Hopkins 1 vers 

Ticknor & Co.'s list les t { 
works: ‘Eneclish Home Life.’ by t Rev. R 
bert Lainl Collier : ‘Japanese Homes and their 
Surroundings,” by Prof. Edward S. M 


Time Series,’ « 


Olden 
and ‘An American Woman's Life and Wok, a 


memorial of the late Mary Clemmer Edmund 

Hudson 
A new work entitled *‘ Natural Theo! . oI 
Rational Theism,’ from the pen of Dr. M. Valen- 
tine, ex-President of Pennsylvania Coliege, is 
promised by Messrs. S. C. Griges & Co., to be 
ready in October. The fifth volume of the series 
Ml lk 


of ** Griggs’s Philosophical Classics * wil 
gel’s Logic.’ by Dr. W. T. Harris, of the Concord 
School of Philosophy. 
hands of the printers in October 

The following ar 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons: 
tion, Its History and Its 
Hadlev, Commissioner of 


It is expected to be 
additional announcement 
‘Railroad Transporta 
Arthur T 


Statistics for 


Laws,” by 
Labor 
the State of Connecticut, and Instructor in Yale 
College; * Evolution of 
the Theory of Evolation as held by modern sei 
entists, by H. W. Conn: English 
Political Economy . by the late Walter Pagehot. 
with introduction by Professor M 
Cambridge, England; ‘Problems in Philosc pln 


To-day,’ a summary cf 


‘Postulates of 


rshall, of 
by John Bascom, President of the University of 
Wisconsin: ‘Poetry as a Representative Art,’ 
by Prof. George Z. Raymond, of the College of 
New Jersey; ‘Lincoln and Stanton: A Study 
of the War Administration of 1865,’ by William 
D. Kelley; ‘The Origin of the Republican Form 
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of Government in the United States of America,’ 
by Oscar S. Straus; ‘Inquirendo Island: The 
Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery.’ 

George J, Coombes will shorily publish a vol- 


' is the best guide that a beginner can find for the | 


ume entitled * After-Dinner Stories trom Balzac, | 
Done into English by Myndart Verelst, with an | 


introduction by Edgar Evertson Saltus, author | 


of ** The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” ete.’ 

Two little books sure to be sought after are the 
facsimiles of G-orge Herbert’s ‘ Temple,’ after a 
unique copy of the first (undated) impression in 
1653 ; and of Walton’s *Complete Angler,’ after 
the first edition of 1653. The quaint embossed 
binding in brown and white patterns at once 
distinguishes these books as antique. The fac- 
simile must be understood as an imitative reset- 
ting, supplemented in the case of certain types 
and ornamental pieces by photographic repro- 
ductions. In both cases the result is very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Grosart furnishes a brief introduc- 
tion to Herbert; but a better one is Walton’s 
orvn in the companion volume. The American 
publishers are Baker & Taylor. 

White, Stokes & Allen issue what they call a 
Favorite Edition of Fielding’s Novels, in four 
volumes. The external appearance is sightly 
enough, and the typography is good; but a 
dearer price would have to be asked for better 
paper and a clearer impression. 

The second series of ‘ The Good Things of Life’ 
(White, Stokes & Allen) has a very even excel- 
lence. Mr. F. G. Attwood’s designs, as usual, sup- 
ply the humor which needs no legend. 

J. T. Headley’s ‘Mountain Adventures,’ Flam- 
marion’s ‘Wonders of the Heavens,’ and Viar- 
dot’s ‘ Wonders of Sculpture,’ all illustrated, are 
the new issues of the cheap edition of the ‘* Won- 
ders ” series (Scribners), 

We are glad to observe that a second edition of 
that well-conceived little politico-economic text- 
book, ‘ Lessons on Practical Subjects for Gram- 
mar-School Children’ (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) has been called for. 

The appendix to the new edition of the late 
Mrs. Helen Jackson’s ‘Century of Dishonor’ 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.) is nurnbered xv, and con- 
sists of the report made by the author and by 
Abbot Kinney, acting as special agents under 
the authority of the Indian Commissioner, on the 
condition and need of the Mission Indians of 
California. It bears date July 15, 1885, ard pos- 
sesses, besides its intrinsic importance, a special 
interest as the direct fruit of the work, first pub- 
lished in 1881, of which it now forms a part. 

Mr. Clarence Deming’s *By-Ways of Nature 
and Life’ has very properly been reissued by the 
Messrs. Putnam as part of their ‘‘ Traveller’s 
Series.” The chapter on the ‘* Zoo” and Jumbo 
is timely. 

Carl Schoenhof, of Boston, has just published 
a volume that will be welcome to French instruc- 
tors not only in scientific schools but in colleges 
generally. *French Prose of Popular Science 
and Descriptive Literature,’ edited and anno- 
tated by Prot. Jules Luquiens, of the Institute 
of Technology, is a collection of eleven long ex- 
tracts from the best authors. Each extract is 
complete in itself, so that the volume has nothing 
of the fragmentary character of a Reader. 
Prof. Luquiens has added about eighty pages of 
notes, short, clear, and to the purpose. 

In spite of the very laudatory article in the 
Revue Critique upon the ‘Grammaire élémen- 
taire de la vieille langue francaise’ by L. Clédat 
(Paris: Garnier; Boston: Schoenhof), the book 
is not quite what it should be. It is elementary 
toa puerile degree for any one who would think 
of studying Olt French, and very disappointing 
when it tries to give the results of modern scho- 
larship, But it is better than Brachet’s * Gram- 
maire historique,’ and until an historical French 
grammar that deserves the name is published, it 


4 





study of Old French. 

Every admirer of Heine knows how uncon- 
scionably dear his works are. 
these expires in January next, and doubtless 
many a German publisher has laid his plans to 
bring out a cheap edition by that date. Mean- 
time 


| lion of fields. 


The copyright on | 


Hoffman & Campe, of Hamburg, are _ 


sbrewdly forestalling this movement by issuing | 
a cheap “licrary edition” in twelve volumes | 
12mo, cloth. The first is the favorite ‘Buch der | 


Lieder’ (New York: Westermann). The type is 
large enough, and the paper a dull white—conai- 
tions favcrable for reading by lamplight. 

The second of the ‘“ Mihtary Monographs” 
published for the Military Service Institution 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons is entitled, ‘ Killed by a 
Brother Soldier,’ the subject of General J. B. 
Fry’s narrative being the shooting of General 
Nelson by General Davis at Louisville in 1862. 
The Journal of the above-named Institution for 


September has for its most interesting paper | 


**Some Glances Backward,” by Captain Edward 
Field, who also gives a glance forward, and 


makes a suggestion which some magazine editor | 
might profit by: that the great *‘ Indian fighters” | 


yet living should be got to record their experi- 


ence in battle with every variety of tribe and | 
under all sorts of conditions, for the benefit of | 
officers and men who may hereafter be involved | 
tinuation of the rather dry account of the par- 


in like conflicts. In Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine for April, May, and August, Mr. H. 
Y. Powell has articles on cur Naval War of 1812, 
based on Jam‘s’s and Cooper's histories, ‘‘ with 
various fresh particulars from British and Ame- 
rican authorities not hitherto collected.” 


Mr. G. Brown Goode’s ‘‘ Biography of the Hali- | 


square miles, comprising sometimes over a mil- 
Mr. Everard im Thurn gave an in- 
teresting account of Mt. Roraimain Brazil, which, 
previous to his ascent last December, was deem- 
ed inaccessible except by balloon. On reach- 
ing the summit he seemed to be entering a ** gal- 
lery of countless vast stone monsters,” the result 
apparently of the action of water in wearing 
away the surface of the rock. The Indians term 
it, with as much truth as poetry, * the ever fruit- 
ful mother of streams,” for, ‘‘starting with a 
wonderful leap of 2,000 feet down over its cliff, 
were streams which flowed in various directions 
to swell with no inconsiderable contmbution of 
water the Orinoco, the Essequibo, and the Ama- 
zon, the three chief river systems which water 
the greater part of the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent of South America.” Among other sub- 
jects treated were recent explorations of New 
Guinea, an Antarctic expedition, and ‘ Geo- 
graphical Education.” 


—The Century, in closing its very successful 
fifteenth year with the October number, an- 
nounces a continuation of its War Papers, serial 
fiction by Mrs. Foote, Howells, and Cable, and 
serial articles upon Christian Unity, Sidereal As- 
tronomy, and Manual Eaucation, besides the 
usual repertory of travel sketches, short stories, 
and miscellanies. The present number has a con- 


tially unexplored River Yukon in Alaska, and a 


| sketch of the growth of independent journalism 


but ” in the October American Naturalist is very | 


good reading, and contains much curious infor- 


mation about a fish whose extinction on this | 


coast at no distant day is confidently predicted. 
We remark also Dr. W. Matthews’s ‘* Mystic 
Dry-Paintings of the Navajos*— unique sand 


as it was illustrated by the carecr of Samuel 
Bowles. Mr. Howells takes us with too much 
haste through Pisa, Lucca, Pistuja, Prato, and 
Fiesole. The topic of leading interest, however, 
is General Grant, regarding whom there are four 
articles and two poems and some ‘ Memoran- 
da.” The military papers, in fact, all relate to 
General Grant, and are by writers who, at one 


| time or another, were members of his personal 


pictures, made after traditional patterns, and de- | 


stroyed as soon as completed; and Mr. John T. 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Traces of Prehistoric Man on the 
Wabash.” 

Prof. David P. Todd’s account of the Lick Ob- 
servatory in California, with illustrations, has 
been reprinted from Science of September 4, 

Not long siuce we noticed in these columns the 


drawing of a typical coral atoll which servesas | 
a frontispiece to the Report of the United States | 


Solar Eclipse Expedition to the South Pacific 


Ocean (Nation, March 26, 1885, p. 261), and spoke | 


cf its excellence. Independent testimony to this 
is at hand in the letter of a gentleman long resi- 
dent in Tahiti, who has just received the publi- 
cation in question. He says: ‘* You will allow 
me, as one who has spent so many years in the 
Islands, to express my delight at the life-like pic- 
ture which is given of a coral atoll.” Since atolls 
are so commoa and have been so much visited, it 
is somewhat strange that we have had to wait 
till now for adequate pictures of them. 

India and Scotland were the subjects which re- 


» 


ceived the most attention in the Geographical | 


Section of the British Association at its late meet- 
ing in Aberdeen. The opening address of the 
President, Gen. J. T. Walker, was an account of 
the Indian Survey, of which he was for many 
years the head. This survey has for its end far 


more than the collection of mere scientific infor- | 
mation, as was shown by Colonel Barron’s paper | 


on the * Cadastral Survey.” 


In addition to | 


mapping the areas of villages and fields ona | 


scale of sixteen inches to a mile, it defines the 


rights and gives the castes of landlords and ten- | 


ants for each field. It also collects informa- 
tion regarding the rents paid, the crops grown, 
the nature of the soil, and the means of irriga- 
tion. 


staff. The article upon the Riverside Park also, 
though written before the selection of the burial- 
place, adds to the memorial character of this issue 
of the magazine. General Badeau gives a con- 
nected account of the closing period of Grant's 
life from the time of the accident which lamed 
him, with full detaiis of the subsequent suffer- 
ings from the fatal disease in his throat. He also 
tells the story of the Grant & Ward bankruptcy, 
and its terrible effect upon the sensi dilities and 
the vital forces of the General. Considering the 
delicacy of the subject, it is high praise to say 
that its handling is judicious and skilful. The 
articles by Generais Porter and Wilson are more 
directly connected with the war period of the 
General's life. Perhaps no two persons would in 
such cases agree in drawing the line between 
what is to be said and what omitted, but in Gene- 
ral Wilson's article we should feel like objecting 
to the taste of the opening story of General Sher- 
man, and would decidedly protest against the 
probable accuracy of the closing one in regard to 
Mr. Lincoln. The ‘* Memoranda” contain General 
Buell’s categorical denial of the accuracy of the 
story, often told, of his asking Grant at Shiloh if 
he had considered the means of retreat, and of 
the latter’s reply. A daughter of General Heint- 
zelman produces letters of her father showing 
that in the retreat from the positions on the 
Chickahominy after the battle of Gaines’s Mill, 
he regarded himself as acting strictly in accor- 
dance with the letter and spirit of orders re- 
ceived by him, and was confident, also, that his 
movement was in itself right. The new evidence 
incidentally brought out iu the ‘* Memoranda ” 
from time to time is no small addition to the va- 
lue of the War Papers as a series. 


—Apropos of a recent criticism on Mr. 


A year’s work ranges from 650 to 800 ' Howells by a correspondent in tiese columns, 
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Mr. J. F. Kelly writes us from London as fol- 
lows : 

“The MS. of Leopardi’s unpublished transla- 
tion of, and commentary on, Porphyry’s ‘ Life of 
Plotinus’ is in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Flo- 
rence. It is entitled: *Porphyrii de Vita Plotini 
et ordine librorum ejus Commentarius Greece et 
Latine, ex versione Marsili Ficini emendata. 
Greeva illustravit et Latina emendavit Jacobus 
Leopardi’ (1814). F. Crazer has made use of it 
in the ‘ Addenda et Corrigenda’ (vol. iii, pp. 499- 
502) to his edition of Plotinus (Oxford, 1855). 
Those of your readers who are interested in Leo 
pardi’s philosophical ideas should not fail toread 
M. F. A. Aulard’s ‘ Essai sur les idées philosophi- 
ques et inspiration poétique de Giacomo Leo- 
pardi’ (Paris, 1877).” 

—More and more self-assertion is showing itself 
in the French of Canada. A fresh illustration 
just now comes to hand in a pamphlet of twenty- 
six pages on * La Situation de Ja Langue Fran- 
caise au Canada.’ Tne author is Benjamin Sulte, 
of Ottawa, descended from ancestors famous un- 
der the old régime, and well known by various 
works on Canadian annals. In his volume on 
Three Rivers, *Cbronique Trifluvienne,’ he was 
the first to prove that the discovery of Wiscon- 
sin by Jean Nicolet must have been as early as 
1635. This lest brochure was suggested in con- 
versation with journalists visiting him from 
France. Sulte, believing with Burke that lan- 
guage, while lighter than air, is yet a bond 
stronger than iron, holds that the French ought 
to be guarded by every Canadian as the apple of 
his eye. He calls it a sentinel over a sleeping 
host, so that if he perishes they are likely to fall 
with him, He tells the story of Canadian strug- 
gles, uot without success, to prevent English from 
being declared the official language, or from hav- 
ing any superiority in legislature or in courts. 
He claims that, Canadian literati surpassing 
their conquerors as the Greeks did the Romans, 
the literature of the New Dominion is French, 
not English. Citing sundry prophecies down- 
ward frem 1760, that the French language, as 
that of an inferior race, must die out of Canada, 
he points with pride to a population of 1,800,000 
French-speaking people in British America ana 
the United States. A language that has thriven 
so well among domineering conquerors who 
would gladly have blotted it out, M. Sulte is 
sanguine his compatriots will never let die. But 
his main contention is that it deserves to survive 
no less than any other dialect whatever of all 
those which arose from the ruins of Roman Gaul. 
{u its basis Norman, this idiom was eclectic from 
the peculiarities of other Canadian colonists, very 
much as a composite photograph combines the 
effects of a dozen portraits. 1t was the French 
as it flourished inthe age of Louis XIV. This 
speech, taught to the habitans by well-cultured 
priests, monks, nuns, officials, and adventurers, 
has come down intact to the present day, and is 
homogeneous from New Orleans to Gaspé and 
Manitoba. It is purer French than the Parisian, 
for it is smutted with noargot. It is deformed 
by no Breton or Gascon provincialisms. It has 
fewer Anglicisms than prevail in France itself. 

—M. Sulte brings forward La Potherie, Cbarle- 
voix, Le Clerc, and many other witnesses to sup- 
port bis views. Noteworthy is this testimony 
from the Abbé d’Olivet: ‘*On peut envoyer un 
opera en Canada, et il sera chanté A Quebec note 
pour note et sur le méme tone qu’d Paris, mais 
on ne saurait envoyer une phrase de conversa- 
tion & Bordeaux et & Montpellier et faire quelle 
¥ soit prononcée syliabe par syllabe comme 3 
Paris.” M. Sulte exvits m French still holding 
its own as the cosmopolitan dialect of diplomacy, 
and alludes to Bismarck addressing an official 
uote to the Czar in German, and receiving an 
answer written in Tartar. On the whole he 
comes to the self-satisfying conclusion that 
Canada is more French than France, and its vo 
cabulary much superior to a Parisiao’s. In the 


| 
matter of accent, however, M. Sulte confesses a 





| 


decided Canadian peculiarity. But he reminds 
us that Paris, and every French province as 
well, has an accent of its own, and he claims 
the same right tor the American French. Yet 
while arguing that the Canadian accent, so far 
as not taught by English teachers, is no great 
remove from the ideal of the French Theatre in 
the seventeenth century, he concedes that it is 
monotonous, and so Jacks the sprightliness of old 
France. All in all, he pronounces American 
French no patois or jargon, as slanderously re- 
ported, but a better copy of the European than 
the Yankee dialect is of English, and hence a 
speech no Frenchman can blush for as John Bull 
must for the eccentricities of slang in his Ame 
rican cousins, 


—The ‘Statistische Handbuch fiir Elsass-Loth 
ringen,’ just published by the Statistical Bureau 
of the Reichsland Ministry, offers an instructive 
insight into the changing nationahty relations of 
that interesting division of the German Empire, 
Of the communes of the whole territory, 72 per 
cent. belong to the area of the German language, 
22 per cent, to that of the French, and 4 per cent 
to the mixed (fractions omitted). But of the 
three districts, Lower Alsace has almost exclu- 
sively German communes, Upper Alsace a very 
large proportion of such, but Lorraine somewhat 
less than half. Counting the population, bow- 
ever, Without regard to communities, even in 
Lorraine the German element strongly prepon 
immigration and emigration effect here 
striking cbanges. In 1871-75 the total population 
of the Reicbsland was reduced from 1,517,000 to 
1,499,000, owing to a heavy French exodus, from 
patrictic motives; iu 1876-80 it rose to nearly 
1,528,000, immigration from Germany more than 
compensating for the loss from enugration. The 
largest loss was in youths approaching the age ai 
which they would be liable to military conse: ip- 
tion. Emigration and immigration affecte i most 
strongly the capital of the Retchsland, Strass 
burg, the latter exceeding the former by 10,000 
The emigrants were mainly Catholics, the im- 
migrants mainly Protestants. In Lortaine the 
Protestant population, numbering only 18,000 in 
1871, had doubled in 1880, The number of Jews 
was slightly decreasing. In the public schools 
the Protestants were represented in proportions 
far exceeding their numbers. Although in ISS80 
they did not comprise quite ove-tifth of the total 
population, they were nearly as 2 to 5 in the 
higher schools. Immigrant pupils were there 
almost exactly half as numerous as native Al- 
sace-Lorrainers. This extraordinary dispropor 
tion is owing in part to the very frequent send- 
ing of French boys to schools in France. As 


derates, 


probably the most promising boys are sent to 
French institutions, this circumstance also ex- 
plains in part tae inferior standing of the native, 
and chiefly of the Catholic, pupils in their re- 
spective classes. In the periodical press of the 
Reichsland, the German and French elements 
appear in more natural proportions to the popu- 
lation. Of 118 pericdical publications, 68 ap- 
peared in German, 25 in French, and 25 in both 
languages. Only 30) antedated the German con 
quest 


—In Prof. A. E. J. Modderman, whose death 
was recently announced, Hojland loses her most 
eminent cmminalist and must popular states- 
man. Professor Modderman’s life was almost 
entirely devoted to the reform of Dutch criminal 
law, which, till a short time ago, was based, in 
the main, on the Code Napoléon, His thesis, on 
taking his degree, demonstrating the necessity 
of a nationa] penal code, attracted so much no- 
tice that shortly afterwards he was appointed 
professor of criminal law, first at Amsterdam 
and then at Leyden. In 1870 he was also made 





= a 
secretary cf the committee anpointed to try 
out his idea of a national code When in 1%? 
the Cabinet d'affaires under the pren st of 
Van Lynden was formed, the port? 
was offered to Modderman and a pred t 
priveipally in order to defend before the | isla 
ture the code drafted by th minittee of wu 
he had been the most active member \ th mt 
comprehensive work of this kind is bvrnn it 
an assembly of which the n ritv a nw 
it happens but too often that ¢ t 


tem of it are destroved by the anuse 
of amendment; but Modderman 
netism was such that he carried the ¢ 

without anv important change Phe new ¢ 


gave a creat extension to the system 


confinement: it was therefore necessary tf 

its going into effect till c " 1s 
built, and also till the other Codes were! { 
so as to be in harmony with the new prov 

as to criminal law But unfort 

istry fell shortly afterwards, purty 

out with new force, the work of | ‘ 
stopped, and the new Code has not. 5 

ed by actual expenence, alt! vy 


are now that it will go into effect wv 


time. Bvy all competent pyudges, not only in H 
land but in France, Germany, and | 
conceded to be, both on a uu t 
arrangement and especial 


clearness of expression ne of the ua 


ble enactments of n 


whe 
months ago Professor Modderman w j nied 


a judge of the Court of App 
been spared, he would hav | \ 
satisfaction of appiving and intern ny tl 
work which he might justly bave called sown 


William Li idea s N Su Tt st ‘ 
of his Life Od by s Children \ j 
INWS-1S85. Vol. Tl. —iyso-1s4 I ‘ 
Compan ISS), Sve, py a, 4 


A MUCH-ABUSED rather than much-discussed cha 


racter stands here thrown freely open for inspe 

tion. The orthodox clergy, who have bad 

to do in blackening it, have made their censure 
retroactive, covering with their o th 

cum the whole of a career which vim 

stages united them in profe-sionsl opposition 

This biography, tracing the ancestry, boyhood, 
training, and adult development of Mr. Garrison 
in strict chronological progression to the close of 


his thirty-fifth vear—with a wealth of document 
ary evidence, much of which has never 
been published—now for the first tinie enables 
the man to be seen in bis true light. 
it unavoidably relates the 


slavery movement of which he was the founder. 


In SO loing, 
history of the ant 

All his prominent associates figure on the scene 
and speak in their own persons. One finds cited, 
more or less im extenso, manuscript letters from 
Gamaliel Bailey, the 
Bourne, James Boyle, Arnold Bulfum, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Maria Weston Chapman, David Lee 
and Lydia Maria Child, John A. Collins, . 


« 


bam L. Cox, Prudence Crandall, Samuel Pessen- 


Benson brothers, George 


den, James Forten, James S. Gibbons, William 
Goodell, Angelina and Sarah Grimkeé, Robert B 
Hall, Francis Jackson, James C. Jackson, Simeon 
S. Jocelyn, Oliver Johnson, Abby 'elley, John 
Kenrick, Isaac Knapp, Ellis Gray Loring, Samuel 
May, Samuel J. May, Lucretia Mott, Orson S. 
Murray, Amos A. Phelps, Wendell Phillips, Ro- 
bert Purvis, Edmund Quincy, N. P. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
Anne Warren Weston, J. 
Winslow, Elizur Wright, ani Henry C. Wright. 
Add Mr. Garrison's British coadjutors—W. H. 
Ashurst, John Bowring, Thomas Fowe]l Buxton, 
James Cropper, Elizabeth Pease, Charles Stuart, 


, ‘ - 
Rogers, 


G. Whittier, Nathan 
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George Thompson, and Richard D. Webb— whose 


biography—and still we have not half enume- 
nor all of the 
most important, for the manuscript collection 
available was a chance-meJley, no man having 
done less, systematically, to pave the way for his 
biographer than Mr. Garrison. His own letters 
are naturally very numerous, and, being largely 
quoted along with his speeches and his articles 
in the several newspapers which he edited, afford 
an opportunity of comparing his public with his 
private utterances. The consistency of these is 
unmistakable, and together they illustrate most 
strikingly the measure of his language. 

This language was, from the outset of his anti- 
slavery career, condemned for its ** harshness,’ 
but it was always scrupulously weighed and 
adapted, and therein lay its effectiveness, since it 
could not be confounded with mere auuse. The 
charge is again and again met io these pages by 
Mr. Garrison himself, and it is made clear that 
the real ground of offence—in‘him as well as in 
his colleagues, not a few of whom easily surpass- 
ed him in “ harshness”—was the abolition doc- 
trine, and not the phraseology with which it was 
advocated. Deaf ears did not wish to hear the 
truth about the national sin and the national 
danger. His voice reached them as no other had 
done, even when, as in the case of Bourne, the 
harshness was greater and the doctrine of immce- 
diate emancipation the same. ‘I will be heard,” 
said the editor of the Liberator in his salutatory, 
and he was heard: the means were conformable 
to the end, Before him, as John Quincy Adams 
recorded in 1820, there was ‘‘a great mass of 
cool judgment and of plain sense on the side of 
freedom and humanity, but the ardent spirits 
and passions [were] on the side of oppression.” 
In Mr. Garrison these qualities were united, 
while his speech remained truly dispassionate. 

We have a test of this in the curious paradoxes 
that, as persecution irfereased and involved his 
own person, he was led the more speedily to 
the doctrine of Christian non-resistance; and as 
the churches and the clergy grew more and more 
openly pro-slavery, he was drawn more irresisti- 
bly than ever to the study of the Bible. This 
ended (tcward the close of the present narrative) 
in his embracing ** Perfectionism,” as others 
called it, or ‘* practical holiness,” as he termed it 
—‘* the doctrine that total abstinence from sin in 
this life is not only commanded but necessarily 
obtainable.” It was the outgrowth of his reflec- 
tions on the subject of peace as enforced in the 
New Testament, and it exacted a total separacion 
of himself from all existing human governments, 
as being transient institutions based on violence, 
and destined to disappear on the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom. Whatever may be thought of 
this doctrine as a working one in our world, it 
was drawn from the Bible, and mo- 
delled upon the character and teachings of Je- 
sus. In other words, it wasa Bible heresy, not 
an ‘‘infidel” one. So was Mr. Garrison's view 
of the supersession of the Jewish Sabbath, which 
agreed with Luther’s. and Tyndale’s, though far 
less rudely expressed. His formula of duty in 
this regard was ‘‘ to keep not one in seven, but all 
days holy.” 

These heresies, nevertheless, became grounds 
of division (culminating in 1840) between himself 
and the clergy and the sectarians, both anti-sla- 


rated the dramatis persone ; 


was 


| Mr. Garrison. The controversy marks the be- 
inedited letters have likewise been used for this | 





very and pro-slavery; and the breach was com- | 


pleted by a third scandalous mistake in exercis- 
ing the Protestant right of private interpretation 


of the Scriptures: Mr. Garrison refused to oppose | 


the speaking of women in public. It seems 
laughable now, but the feeling excited by the an- 
ti-slavery lecturing of the Grimké sisters begot 
a sham clerical anti-slavery organization in ri- 
valry of the old, which had remained faithful to 


ginning of the woman’s-rights agitation in this 
country, and in it alsothe Liberty Party had one 
of its roots. The true history of the rise of this 
political organization will be sought in vain out- 
side of these volumes. The reader will judge 
whether to have had a hand in laying its foun- 
dations is matter for boasting, and whetuer Mr. 
Garrison’s active opposition to its inception was 
unnatural, short-sighted, or unjustified by the 
result. 

More searchingly than any similar work, this 
biography serves as a touchstone tu reputations 
that have been labelled and catalogued and 
placed upon the shelf. The greatest is liable to be 
recalled and tried anew by the question, Which 
side did this man take in the vital conflict be- 
tween slavery and freedom? A conspicuous ex- 
ample is furnished by Harrison Gray Otis, once a 
Senator of the United States, a most acmired 
orator, a member of the Hartford Convention, 
finally, Mayor of Boston. Perbaps, all told, 
there is more of him in these pages than can be 
found in any other one place, and upon 1t pos- 
terity is as likely to make up its final judgment 
of him as upon any other source. Yet he could 
see nothing in the Liberator office but ‘* an ob- 
scure hole,” and took the lead in that Faneuil 
Hall meeting for discountenancing the Abolition- 
ists which engendered ‘* the Boston mob” par ex- 
cellence of October 21, 1855, Mavor Lyman, 
too, a Boston citizen of the best type, with many 
local claims to remembrance, will probably owe 
his fame, for better or worse, to the exhaustive 
account of the mobbing of Mr. Garrison during 
his term of office, as given in the work before us. 
The same event 1s made to cast a sice-light even 
upon Channing's character, and indeed the rela- 
tions of this divine to the editor of the Liberator 
and the anti-slavery organization will surprise 
many of his traditional admirers. That down- 
right opponents like Dr. Wayland and Dr. 
Leonard Bacon fare still more badly at the 
hands of the documents here mustered, was to 
be expected. 

Next after the Boston mob, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of which is close at hand, the episode of the 
founding of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1833 will probably most fix the attention. 
But, in truth, there was no important gathering 
or occasion in the period under review from 
which Mr. Garrison was absent, or concerning 
which he has not left some description in his fa- 
miliar correspondence. Thus, we do uot know 
where there exists so full a report of the memor- 
able meeting of the “Seventy Agents” in New 
York in November, 1836. The burning of Penn- 
sylvania Hall in 1838 issimilarly narrated at first 
hand, wile numerous autograph letters epito- 
mize the London World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion of 1840. A special interest attaches to inci- 
dents which are not absolutely new to print, 
though practically out of sight. Such are the 
interviews with Wilberforce and Clarkson in 
England, and with Harriet Martineau in this 
country; the sittings to the painter Haydon in 
London; the *‘temptation” of Garrison by Aaron 
Burr. When one has turned the thousandth 
page of the ever-changing story, it seems as if 
the hero of it were long past his prime. The 
running-title, however, allots, as we have said, 
but thirty-five years to the play upon which the 
curtain drops. More of life has seldom been 
compressed into so brief a span. 

The typography of these handsome volumes, 
from the De Vinne Press, is beyond praise. 
The notes and references are abundant if not 


superabundant. There is a minute index 
of forty pages. Scattered through the 
chapters are portraits of Mr. Garrison and 


his nearest friends, and sundry facsimiles, by 
which the reader is helped into the very spirit of 








the time. Among the portraits, which number 
no less than twenty, and have been engraved 
(many for the first time) by the best artists of the 
Century, we remark those of Bevjamin Lundy, 
Arthur Tappan, Arnold Buffum, Isaac Knapp, 
Oliver Johnson, S. E, Sewall, E. G. Loring, 8. J. 
May, Wendell Phillips, Theodore D. Weld, Fran- 
cis Jackson, Geerge Thompson, Charles Follen, 
Prudence Crandall, the Grimké sisters, Abby 
Kelley, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, ctc. The whole 
work is a key to the files of the Liberator and to 
the contemporary anti-slavery literature, includ- 
ing the manuscript sources, which it is announced 
will be deposited with the Boston Public Library 
in perpetuity. 


MARTINEAU’S TYPES OF ETHICAL 
THEORY. 

Types of Ethical Theory. 
D.D., LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York; Macmillan, 2 vols.,8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 
xxiv+479; Vol. IL, pp. viii+ 539, 


By James Martineau, 


ONE must speak hesitatingly about the historical 
importance of a new book; and yet we should 
not wonder if, in the end, Doctor Martineau’s 
present work were to come nearer than any 
other English ethical treatise so far published in 
this age, to filling a place beside the standard 
English ethical discussions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Surely, at all events, 
this book, viewed with reference to the needs of 
its own time, reminds us, despite its diffuseness 
and its lack of literary unity, of the kind of work 
that was for their own times done by Hobbes or 
Shaftesbury or Smith or Butler. And this we 
say without meaning thereby to express our own 
agreement with Doctor Martineau’s doctrine, 
any more than we intend to express agreement 
with Hobbes or with Shaftesbury or Smith or 
Butler. Our judgment is for the first a purely 
formal judgment, based on the quality of the 
work done. Of the doctrine we shall speak fur- 
ther very soon. But at all events the book is, in 
every respect save one, abreast with the learning 
of its time. This one great lack lies in the direc- 
tion of a closer knowledge cf modern German 
thought, and few ethical writers could better dis- 
pense with this knowledge than Doctor Mar- 
tineau. The defect is, even for him, however, 
serious; yet in compensation therefor we have a 
very wide range of historical study and apprecia- 
tion, a defimte aud significant positive doctrine, 
and an enthusiastic affection for human nature. 
These are enough to constitute a more considera- 
ble contribution to philosophical ethics than this 
generation in Euglish thought has so far other- 
wise known. 

In a literary point of view, the book plainly 
suffers from its origin in the author’s lectures. 
It suffers yet more, artistically, from the author’s 
naturally genial and infinitely diffuse flow of 
learned discourse. His estate is wide, full of 
winding roads, of pleasant views, of gardens and 
of thickets. He has certain fine outlooks, certain 
especially beautiful meadow-lands and mountain 
summits that he wants you to see. So he takes 
you to them; but first, by the way, numberless 
paths open, and must be followed here and there 
to show you whither they jead. At last the heights 
are reached and the views seen; but then you must 
be taken home again by another road, through 
more groves and thickets. When you are done you 
know not exactly why just this route has been 
followed; and your guide, confident that you 
have been at all events well instructed, refuses 
to give you any further explanation, save that 
he has willed it so, and likes that road best him- 
self. 

By this figure we may express the impression 
produced by the curious and original arrange- 
ment of this work, and by the fact that you can 
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find such things as biographical details about 
Spinoza or Comte, pbilclogical excursions con- 
cerning Plato. an exposition of the Cartesian 
physics, and numerous other irrelevant outbursts 
of ardent schclarship, scattered all through what 
aims to be a united argument concerning the 
difference between right and wrong. Yet Doc- 
tor Martineau is never pedantic, and never quite 
garrulous. You hear much from him, and the 
effect is, at worst, still good. Asfor the men- 
tioned curious arrangement, the auth-r begins 
with an historical sketch of certain selected 
*non-psycholozical theories” of ethics. These 
theories, such as Plato's, Spinoza’s, or Comte’s, 
seek for the origin and truth of moral distinc- 
tions in the world without, and then bring into 
man’s nature the moral law thus physically de- 
duced. They are in so far all alike wronz; for, 
according to Doctor Martineau, the moral law is 
only to be spiritually discerned—that is, the true 
theory must be ** psychological,” and so must first 
tind the moral distinctions in man’s own mind 
and nowhere else. But when you resolve to get 
your moral doctrine psychologically, your trou- 
bles are not done. For you may still get, by 
mistake, not an * idiopsychological” ethical the- 
ory, as Doctor Martineau’s terminology runs, 
but an “‘ heteropsychological ” theory. And that 
would be disastrous. For only * idiopsychologi- 
cal” ethics, seeking the origin of the moral di:- 
tinctions in a moral faculty proper, 7. e., in Ccn- 
science, can satisfy the conditions. ‘* Hetero- 
psychological” ethics may hunt for the moral 
nature in the love of pleasure, or in the abstract 
reason, or, with Shaftesbury, in an esthetic 
sense of the fitness of things. But such a 
search is one for a false unity. The Conscience 
can be reduced to nothing simpler than itself. 
Conscience proper Doctor Martineau treats 
at the opening of his seccud volume, thus 
discussing the *idiopsychological” theory in 
between the ‘‘non-psychological” theories, set 
aside in the first volume, and the ‘ hetero- 
psychological” theories, whose refutation con- 
cludes his work. The truth is thus sandwiched 
between two generous layers of error, and so this 
plulosophical titbit is prepared. 

Conscience, however, is an old friend in ethics. 
The theory of Doctor Martineau is made in the 
fear of old objections, and is a revised version of 
Butler’s doctrine. Conscience for him is not 
merely a storehuuse of dogmatic moral maxims, 
but a perceptive taculty. And what it perceives 
is the existence of a graded moral scale of active 
principles, 7. e., *‘incentives” or *‘springs” of 
action, in our nature. In this scale we perceive 
a regular series, from lowest * dispositions” or 
‘springs of action,” through the higher to the 
hizhest. In estimating conduct, our conscience 
applies itself, not to our acts directly, nor to their 
consequences as such, but to their incentives. 
The incentives once graded, an act is good in 
proportion as, in presence of any lower incentive, 
it involves a choice of a higher. And so, in gene- 
ral, our lives ougbt to express our higber rather 
than our lower springs of action. Yet the lower 
cannot be wholly excluded. The Judgments of con 
science are thus not passed upon the consequences 
of the actsassuch. Yet, by a process that Doctor 
Martineau does not make very clear, the compu- 
tation of consequences (vol. ii, p. 255) ** is already 
more or less involved in the preference of this or 
that spring of action ; for in proportion as the 
springs of action are self-conscious, they contem- 
plate their own effects, and judgment upon them 
{7. e., upon the effects] is inciuded in our judg- 
ment on the disposition.” However this may be, 
Doctor Martineau’s method of defiping conscience 


obviously escapes some of the traditional theo- 
retical difficulties about that rather pretentious 
Conscience, in his view, does not set 
mass of querulous 


faculty. 


out with a “thou shalt 





not” maxims, but only excludes relatively, 
declaring that when a bigher incentive can be 
followed, then a lower must, by comrris 
be rejected. But if the incentive A is rej 
ed by comparison with B, when the two hay 
pen to conflict, the incentive B is rejected | 
comparison with its own higher incentive C, 
when the conflict is between these: and con 
science thus has, in general, no absolute resp 


for the incentives, but only a relative interest iu 
them. Exception is to be made in favor of ¢t! 
highest and lowest incentives in the known sea 


Reverence, as the highest incentive, has for us 
an absolut 
that are necessary to express it have the high 


moral value among motives 


possible warrant 
the other hand, Vindictiveness, being on t 


as against all opponents. On 


est grade among our motives—far lower, for in 
stance, than mere natural Antipathy—has f 
an absolute moral worthlessness, being rejected 


as against any other motive that may n 
and so rejected altogether 
extreme of the scale, however, the mention 
solute value of Reverence must be pract 
limited by the fact that our nature does not per- 
mit us always to be revering, but forces us tol 


Even at th 





often eating or fighting ; and that, in fact, an 


effort to be continually reverential, and n 4 
else, would make us all vile prigs, and so would 
Thee 
ture must thus be regarded in giving its du 
place te even our highest motive 

This theory of conscience is not only mor 
liberal than many past theories, but it escapes 
that repeated objection of the opponents of in 
tuitional moral theories, according to which th 
actual variations of moral ju 
exclude the possibility of a conscience as an au 
thoritative and uniform faculty. When men 
fer in moral judgment, they are, in fact, accorc- 
ing to our author, judging different things. For 
acts are practically so complex, and incentives so 
numerous, that we seldom take all things into 
account. A wrong analysis of the facts may brin 


defeat its own aim. mplexity of our 








to conscience a false case, which this highest judce, 
who knows ouly the law, and accepts the eviden 
as he finds it, must then estimate incorrectly 

Such we understand to be Doctor Martineau’s 
position. Its agreement with one whole growth 
of ethical tradition is perfectly manifest and ad 
mitted; but its statement is trequently original, 
and is accompanied by a very keen psychologica] 
analysis of human acts and motives 

That this psychological theory includes a belief 
in our moral freedom of will, and 
connected from theological considerations, every 
reader of Doctor Martineau's previous publica 


tions will know without being told. Man is con- 


stantly in the presence, says Doctcr Martineau, 
of Nature and God, é. ¢., of the perceptible world 
and of its eternal cause. To understand them 
however, we dd@best to begin with our own souls 
**to believe what the soul savs of them,” rath r 


“than what they have to say about th 
We thus obtain 


a } 
and escape what Doctor Martineau especially ab 


‘ ei s) 9} ee 
voltional theory of rr 


hors, *‘a naturalistic theory Of volition.” In re. 
lation to ethics, the two methads of philosoph S 
thus indicated are evidently identical respective- 
ly with Doctor Martineau’s ** psychological” me- 
thod, and with his great opponenc. the ** non- 
psychological” method. The same tendency tha 


leads him t& 
tions, leads him 
and support of his ethical dk 


iO assume 





theory of nature.” The human conscience dc 

mands that we should be in a world worthy of 
our reverence, and capable of understanding our 
graded scale of inner excellen We must in- 
terpret the outer world by our knowledge of our 
own inner nature, and especially of our moral 
nature. But hence the need, Doctor Martineau 


+ 
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thinks, of supplementing our ethics by a theism 
In defining this theism, his moral doct: pul 
he end tro rder to t . ha 
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1 ) Oil as 1 
vat nt - t sa 
! ul proj 1 niet i 
fact tw } i have or may 
has ~ 1 vos i ul nivel 
salit " } By the verv d 
finit } bi 1 versity thu x 
lis i fr n ls, and thical questions bee 
com s system mere ques of tast« 
With in Y it ile of gradation, we 
shi h * ind this scale is, afte: 
all, an tal system of pigeon-holes, useful in 
I 3) lies I ssul s that, meanwhil 
s of div I n. and that God arran u 
ves in just s in order of plyeon-holes 
W ibe to give up the whole case, and make 


our ethics depend on our physics. Yet to confine 


selves to our own 1 uls, and t say, “Sue h is 
the s because we find if given in our own 
souls sto abal niv rsanity fora confessed 
ly private preferen How to look successfully 
for rsality in ethics 1s another matter, Doc- 


tor Martineau’s method will always be, we doubt 
l portance, and, expound 
ed as he here expounds it, with all the liveliness 
of controversial and psychological illust:ation 


and observation that distinguishes his thought, 


the result isareally great bool But our histori- 

1} success in philosophical writing 1s, fortunately 
or unfortunately, not coincident with our success 
As , yzicians, or even as correct expounders 
of the fundamental difficultics of our chosen 
pI wis. Vhilosophy is valuable, as a social 


force, in quickening men to wrestle with life- 
problems for themselves; and incompleta theo- 
retical success is often, from this social point of 
view, immensely important. Hence our admi- 
ration for this book, despite our objections, 
Doctor Martineau’s graded scale of springs of 
action has another very serious defect, besides the 
capricious and accidental basis upon which it all 
rests Mo 


reached, involve processes of false abstraction, 


tof the steps, namely, vy which it is 


which all the authoy’s concrete interest in human 
nature cannot render other than obviously un- 
fruitful. After all, who can decide whether, ab- 
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stractly and in themselves, viewed wholly apart 
from their consequences, compassion is higher 
than gratitude, or fear morally higher than the 
tendency to spontaneous activity ? Yet just such 
questions Doctor Martineau’s conscience under- 
takes to answer for him. In fact, of course, he 
never really answers as abstract questions as he 
puts to himself. Suppressed and concrete con- 
siderations really decide. Yet his problems, as 
they are stated, are often merely amusing in 
their unreality. He is, for instance, studying the 
‘Love of gain, in its moral relations in the scale, 
and at the moment is comparing it with Antipa- 
thy or Hatred, considered as a primary passion 
or as an instinctive ‘‘ movement of self-protec- 
tion.” He is courageous enough to assume an 
ideal case muchinthis way: Banish all conside- 
ration of consequences, concentrate attention on 
the one moment of action, and suppose a purely 
abstract and momentary man, ‘* who has an m- 
tense horror of blood,” and “ receives an offer of 
an abattoir with a good butcher's business at- 
tached.” Ought he, leaving out altogether for 
the moment his family and friends and position in 
life, and balancing only his primary passion of 
blood-hatred against his love of gain, to accept 
or not? Doctor Martineau’s conscience is equal 
to this bit of abstraction, and decides that * to 
me it appears certain that we should look with 
contempt upon the suppression of even such 
aversion by hire.” Much more, of course, if one’s 
antipathy is felt toward a person, say a negro, 
it is obvious to Doctor Martineau that this pri- 
mary ‘self-protecting” antipathy ought not to 
yield to a mere love of gain, however it may pro- 
perly yield to compas;ion,or possibl ; to reverence, 
if these come into play. Californians who em- 
ploy the hated Chinese for cheap labor’s sake 
will please take notice of Doctor Martineau’s 
conscience on this matter, as indicated by this re- 
mark. 

Now, such abstraction as this is plainly un- 
practical, not to say immoral. There is a true 
scientific abstraction, giving us unreal, or even 
physically impossible cases, which, with the ab- 
straction itself, are still useful. Such an avstrac- 
tion is that of the mathematical physicist, who 
studies the disposition of the heat conducted 
from a given source along a homogeneous bar, of 
a given shape and conductivity, immersed in a 
perfectly non-conducting medium, after the lapse 
of a given time from the begmning of the pro- 
cess. Such cases Go not occur in nature; but 
they are valuable for the study of nature. But 
a false abstraction it would be to discuss in bio- 
logy whether, in case a living animal consisted 
only of a great toe and a tail, it would find the 
toe more valuable than the tail. Yet just such an 
abstraction is Doctor Mariineau’s in the case 
mentioned. Even a butcher's life-work is an 
orgame whole, and he is a member of a social 
order, with family, friends, aud endless social 





duties. His love of gain is itself no quality ca- 
pable of being understood by abstraction. Like 
the great toe or the tail of an animal, its nature 
is determined by the total of the organism, viz., 
here, of the character to which it belongs. And 
even so with the butcher's antipathy for blood. 
Hence the answer to Dr. Martineau’s question is 
as indeterminate as would be the answer to the 
supposed biological question—as indeterminate 
and as worthless, A man is no more made of 
** springs of action,” in Doctor Martineau’s sense, 
than he is of quiddities or of second intentions. 
Morality is, after all, what Aristotle made it, a 
science of gradations among Ends. The deter- 
mination of the worth of Ends, and the conse- 
quent gradation of motives, cannot be made from 
any capricious and purely subjective examina- 
tion of abstract “springs of action,” but must 
find some other rational basis. _ i, for instance, 
the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number” 





is the highest End, then we shall have one possi- 
ble gradation of the motives of men. Butif the 
social order as such, the organization of civilized 
humanity, is our highest End, motives will get 
some other sort of judgment. Conscience, mere- 
ly as something in us, is unauthoritative, and 
may be wicked. And so we find Doctor Mar- 
tineau’s ethical doctrine fundamentally de 
fective, deeply as we admire the learning, the 
keen observation, and the hard-won personal 
wisdom with which the venerable teacher has 
adorned his work. We repeat, this book will 
live long and prosper; yet not because its funda- 
mental doctsines are very novel, or logically 
satisfactory, but because a true man wrote it, 
and because bis generous learning vivifies and 
warms its dust, and clothes the old body with 
precious and enduring garments. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE VOICE. 

The Child’s Voice: Its Treatment with regard to 
After-Development. By Emil Behnke and 
Lennox Browne. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & 
Co, 1885. 

Voice Use and Stimulants. By Lennox Browne. 
Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 1885. 

THE authors of these two brief treatises have 
adopted a plan of composition which has been 
used before, and which threatens to become a lite. 
rary fashion that has, no doubt, its advantages, 
though 1t will add one more terror to the martyr- 
doin of being a famous man. In order to deter- 
mine some disputed points regarding the use of 
the voice at certain periods of life, and regarding 
the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the vocal 
organs, they sent circulars with questions to 
hundreds of well-known sirging teachers and 
vocalists, in order to secure their opinions, as 
well as a brief account of their personal experi- 
ences. The names of all who responded to the 
call are printed in the appendix of each book, 
besides being in many cases quoted in the preced- 
ing pages. 

The monograph on the Child’s Voice is by far 
the more valuable of the two, and should be con- 
sulted by all parents who wish to cultivate the 
voices of their children, but do not know when 
to begin. The decision cf this question should 
rarely be left toa vocal teacher, for the obvio:s 
reason that it is bis advantage to begin as soon 
as possible. That singing lessons should be given 
to ali young people who have the least gift for it, 
is a point which cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended toparents. For, aside from the zstbetic 
pleasure to be derived from music, the exercise 
of the vocal organs often has a most remarkable 
effect on health. Dr. Martin, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, who has had twenty years’ 
experience in training an average of forty choir 
boys, states that he has never wetnessed any pul- 
monary delicacy engendered, and that the health 
of many boys of cousumptive disposition has im- 
proved under his training. Moreover, “ it is very 
rare to see children trained in singing suffering 
from that very common defect in this country, 
of breathing through the mouth instead of 
through the nostrils”; and the full respiration re- 
quired in singing also has a beneficial influence 
on digestion: singing engenders hunger, and 
** singing boys have often lusty appetites.” 

Although a few of the vocalsts who replied to 
the questions sent them by our authors, state that 
voice-training may safely and advantageously be- 
gin at a very early age, by far the best and most 
copious evidence is to the opposite effect. Coupling 
this with their own experience, the authors * are 
bound to say we think the advantages of early 
training have been greatly overrated.” There 
is,however, a great difference between the natural 
and the artistic use of the voice, which is well 





expressed by Mme. Antoinette Sterling: “‘ A girl 
may commence singing as early as possible. Cu!- 
tivation of the voice should not commence till 
artter the change to womanhood, ordinarily.” 
Doctor Stainer says: * Little girls snould not be 
taught to sing at all, as their tender voices are 
often permanently injured by premature efforts. 
A female voice should not go through any se- 
rious work or training until womanhood has 
been reached.” And Mrs, Curwen gives her per- 
sonal testimony thus: ‘* When I was achild, sing- 
ing was not taughtin schools, . . . soles- 
caped the habit of shouting and straining s9 com- 
mon now with children who go to school. AndI 
never had singing lessons tiil nearly nineteen 
years of age.” Provided the natural voice is 
only used, avoiling ail strain and loudness, chil- 
dren cannot easily sing too soon and too much, 
For, as Mme. Sherrington says, ** Early training 
sharpens the sense of hearing, and early use of 
the vocal cords stretches and strengthens them. 
Children should therefore from earliest childhood 
be taught little songs and danciny to acquire 
rhythm.” 

In the case of boys, complete rest at the period of 
puberty is mucb more important tian in the case 
of girls, and the common neglect of such rest in 
the case of choir boys is probably the principal 
reason why ** the number of boy choristers with 
fine voices who attain to eminence as singers in 
after iife is very small.” Mr. Turpin also touches 
upon a cause cf the rarity of good voices: **Rough 
play in noisy streets, attended by loud shouting, 
[ find to be, through forcing the tones of the 
lower register, the most frequent cause of failure 
in training boys’ voices”; and the objection that 
interference with such sport would lessen the 
manliness and cheerfulness of boys, is met by the 
reply that compiete suppression is not called for, 
but only moderation. Many interesting points re- 
garding the differences between boys’ and men’s 
and girls’ and women’s voices are noticed, anda 
separate chapter considers the cause of the great 
er change of the male than the female voice, 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusiors. 

Dr. Lennox Browne’s ‘ Voice Use and Stimu- 
lants,’ though comprising only 1lu pages of text, 
contains a good dev! of * padding,” including a 
twenty-page disquisition on the question, ‘* Was 
Mme. Malibrana Drunkard?” If she, one of the 
world’s greatest vocalists, had been a drunkard, 
the Doctor's thesis that alcohol is injurious to vo- 
calists would have received a serious blow; and 
he therefore determines this mooted and myste- 
rious question to his satisfaction as well as he 
can. Mr. Sims Reeves, too, who had been named 
as a care refuting his theory, is quoted as having 
written in 18i6 regarding stimulants, that ‘* by 
long experience I tind it better to do without 
them entirely. A glycerine lozenge is preferable; 
on very rare occasions a small quantity of claret 
and water may be necessary; but all alcoholic 
stimulants are detrimental.” Of 880 vocalists 
who were questioned regarding their drinking 
habits, almost 70 per cent, admitted that they 
dravk regularly or occasionally ; but 75 per cent., 
on the other hand, refuse to take any stimulant 
either immediately betore or during use of the 
voice, as an aid toits exercise. Spirits are used 
by only 8 per cent., ** while a much larger number 
take the troubie to especially condemn ” their use, 
Doctor Browne, however, is sufficiently liberal 
to admit that after work, at meal time, sucha 
small amount of alcohol as is contained ina pint of 
claret is harmless, and may even be useful by its 
effects on digestion. The best way of taking 
wine for vocalists, however, would seem to be 
‘*in pills,” as Theodore Hook puts it; for one voca- 
list writes that he has ** found good dried raisins 
a nice stimulant to the voice, eaten fasting or 
shortiy before singing”; and the author adds: 
‘*T learn also that Mme, Lind-Goldschmidt has 
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great faith in the value of raisins, and largely re- 
commends them to her pupils.” 


Outline Study of Political Economy. Dy Ge ree 

M. Steele, LL.D. Chautauqua Press. 1885 
Iz is the aim of thi: book to make the science of 
Political Economy intelligible to ** younger stu- 
dents and those who have not had long discipline 
in severer studies.” While it may be possible for 
a master of the science to construct a ** primer 
that shall interest and instruct the young in 
economic subjects—such a work, for example, as 
Harrict Martineau’s stories—it is preposterous 
for any one to attempt to explain to undisci 
plined minds principles that absolutely require 
severe discipline for their comprehension. You 
cannot explain Hydrodynamics to persons that 
have no acquaintance with algebra. A perusal 
of this work leads us to the opinion that the avu- 
thor himself is deficient in the discipline neces- 
sary to qualify him for the discussion of his sub- 
ject, and the attempt of the blind to lead the 
blind cannot fail to end in disaster. The appa- 
rent simplicity that is attained is due to the 
omission of whatever is difficult. The ** younger 
students” who may be compelled to study this 
treatise are to be pitied, for they can hardly 
escape forming the impression that they are 
learning something abcut Political Economy—an 
impression of which they will of course feel a 
reluctance to be disabused. 

The qualifications of the author for the work 
that be has undertaken may be inferred from a 
few of his statements. He regards the quantity 
of money of which a community is possessed as 
of great consequence ; so that if this quantity 
were reduced below a certain figure, coni- 
merce would be crippled, production checke4, 
labor unemployed, and the purchasing power of 
the community diminished. Hence the issue of 
greenbacks during the war was a most beneticial 


measure, setting in motion at once the com- 
} 


merce and industry which had been 
ing” The policy of protection he considers a 
wholesome one. ‘The objection that a protective 
duty is of the nature of a tax on other indus‘ries 
scerns to him ‘‘to be specious and fallacious.” 
This conclusion does not appear to have been 
reached by any process of ratiocination, but to 
have been adopted upon the authority of Horace 
Greeley. Wath incredible simplicity the author 
calls our attention to the fact tbat the duty on 
steel rails was increased at the petition of the 
consumers, who knew that this was the true way 
to secure lower prices. Why the manufacturers 
acquiesced in this increase, when they must have 
known its pernicious character, we are not in- 
formed. Even in matters of fact, where ordi- 
nary care would prevent serious error, we find 
that Mr. Steele is not to be trusted. Thus, to 
take one example only, we are told that every 
pational bank must deliver to the Treasury 
bonds ‘equal in value to two-thirds of the capi- 
tal,” and that the banks are required to keep on 
hand for the redemption of their notes a certain 
proportion of lawful money; twenty-five per 
cent. in sixteen cities, fifteen per cent. else- 
where. 

We have reserved the choicest illustration of 
our author’s merits for the Jast; and, indeed, 
were it not for this, we should hardly have felt 
justified in calling our readers’ attention to hts 
book at all. In his account of ** Lombard Street” 
Mr. Bagehot makes the following observations 

“In the last century a favorite subject of lite- 
rary ingenuity was ‘conjectural history,’ as it 
was then called. Upon grounds of probability. a 
ticiitious sketch was made of the possible o1igin 
of things existing... If this kind of specnianon 
were now applied to banking, the natural and 
first idea would be that large systems of Geposit 
banking grew up in the early world, yust as they 
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grow up now in anv large English colony. . :, 
Conjectural history would be inciined te sav that 
all banking b n thus ; but such his vis rar 
ly of any valu The basis of it is fa se It a 
sures that what works n easily } " 
lished is that which it would be mo sv t 
establish. and that if sserms sim twh ( 
miliar would De twost easily appreciated by tl 
mind though unfam' Jia But exactly the con 
trary is tru Many things which seem simp! 


and which work well when firmly established 
are very hard to establish among new penple. 
and not very easy to explain to them, Deposit 
banking is of this sort.’ 


Bagehot’ 
classical account of tue origin ot deposit bank- 


We have not space to quote Mr. 


ing. Suffice it to say that he shows that this 
kind of Lanking is an institution pecuhar to the 
English people, and that it arose quite incident 
ally trom the practice of issuing potes by bank 
ers. A system of note issucs, he observes, is his 
torically the only introduction to a large system 
of deposit bankin In fact, until some time in 
the present century banks paid very little atten 
tion to their deposits, and it u.ay be doubted 
whether there was a bank in existence fifty years 
since that had been formed with any thought of 
this branch of business. ** Hypothetical history, 
which explains the past by what is simplest and 
commonest in the present, is in bankips, as in 


most things, quite untrue.” 








It seems incredible that, with this detailed and 
deliberate warning from the pen of the most dis 
tinguishe riter upon tl i t that pe 
ration | en, any person l be found s 
pt npt t Tor |} ‘ y int 
jectures in tt \ f actual ln \ Nev 
theless, Mr. $ e Writes as follos 
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u er the ‘ fa ‘ 

devote | If tot t t s ~ 

ills «¢ plover would t i st less 1 sv 

than each individuail’s custody © own Valua 

bles; and that it might be vastly cbeoper, as 

well as more effective, for the whole « putity 

of business men t bine. nud assien 

dianship to one nh, th ol i x t 

on his own acct 1 Hence would res it 

ipg centrally locat 1, Wilh stron va < i 

tile i« ties, w here } , 

surplus funds w i deposit then i 
y c., ¢ 

I i> ile uo a’ t ‘ Lit b nA “ is t t i T! t ‘ 
inany s Wa A safedeposit company is not 


a bank, and this isnot even a correct account of 
the forn ation of a safe-deposit company, W< 
trust that this 1s not a sample of the teaching 
usually dispensed to the audiences at Chautauqua 


Certainly ** vounger students and those who have 





not had long dise 1 in severer studies ” may 
be conscientiously advised to waste no time in 


listening to such instruction. 


Matrimony by Advertisement, and Other Real 
Adventures of a Journalist. By Charles G. 
Payne. London: Vizctelly & Co, 


‘ 


e of reprinted articles is very 





clever nowspap-r work, and will furnish an ‘hour 


of enterta , i 

read \t bid 

Mr. Pa 

t s, but r or the went throuch them 
previously is not always certain. The 

first . * Mata nv by Advertisement,” 


tells how the author explored the mysterious 
al f the editor of the flourishing London 
Matrimeo Journal, his impressions of the va- 
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this act, however, the journalistic Jehu atoned by 


giving a gratuitous drive in Hyde Park toa poor 


invalid lady. Referring to the many accidents 
to cab horses, the author suggests the formation 
of a veterinary ambulance association for the 
purpose of instructing cabmen in the preliminary 
treatment of ace:dents, 

The ** Robber’s Va te-Mecum ” contains full and 
very humorously written descriptions of the arts 
by the practice of which the thief, in his many 
capacities, is able to prey successfully upon the 
more honest and more sleepy sections of the coin- 
munity, The reader is let into the secrets of 
artistic rebbery on the street and on the race- 
course, and is presented with a detailed essay 
upon the most approve] methods of modern 
housebreaking. With donbtful wisdom, although 
certain entertainment, this chapter contains illus, 
trations of ** burgling tools,” A reference to these 
cuts will in some cases how the reader how to 
guar] against the wiles of the profes-or of the 
jimmy, but it will perlaps be of greater service 
to him should he contemplate following the pro- 
fession of the late Mr. Sikes and of the pious Mr. 


Charles Peace. Among the drawings are those 
of some of the favorite implements by the use of 
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which the last-named gentleman rose to emi- 
nence. 

“Twenty Years’ Penal Servitude” and ‘A 
Talk with a Birmingham Thief” show a re- 
markable aptitude for discovering and describ- 
ing the lives, habits, and slang of the criminal 
and convict classes, and bringing out their best 
side. A number of ingenious and graphic ex- 
pressions, such as gonophs, mollhooks, tecks, 
mugs, bangoes, suides, and coshes ; the cadger’s 
drag, the blulgeter ; and dipping, wiring, hoist- 
ing, snowdropping, screwing and sticking, and 
tying up a Jay, will doubtless enter at once into 
the vocabulary of Mr. Payne’s rea:lers, and Jug- 
gins may become as familiar to them as a housc- 
held word. This versatile journalist says ina 
prefatory note that his “ principal incentives 
have been the mandates of editors desirous of 
serving the public,” and adds that ‘the desire 
to study various phases of life as an aid to the 
writing of works of fiction has been subsidiary.” 
Mr. Payne's readers, however, will probably come 
to the conclus on that he stands in no need of aid 
to write excellent fiction. 


The Hazen Court-martial ; The responsibility for 
the disaster to the Lady Franklin Bay Polar 
expedition definitely established, with proposed 
reforms in the law and practice of court:-mar- 
tial. By T.J Mackey. 8vo, pp. 564. D. Van 
Nostranl, 1885. 

IT iga matter of history that, after the wreck of 

the Proteus relief expedition and the return of 

the United States steamer Vantie to St. Johns, 

N. F., General Hazen of the Army Signal Office 

urged the Secretary to despatch immediately one 

of the vessels then ready for sea at that port to 
the rescue of Greely; that the Secretary of War, 
after corsulting with the Secretary of the Navy 
and several Arctic travellers, decided not to do 
so; that after the disasters of the following win- 
ter had been revealed by the return of the naval 
expedition under Schley, General Hazen, deem- 
ing that he had been unjustly reflected upon in 
the report of the Secretary of War, and that he 
had information which would demonstrate this 
injustice, addressed a ietter to the Sceretary 
witn the supposed proofs enclcesed; that this let- 
ter was returned to him by the Secretary as 
transcending official propriety; that the verbal 
reply of General Hazen to a question on the mat- 
ter from a frien’, who was also a "ewspaper re- 
porter, was more or less accurately reproduced 
the next ¢ 
at the instance of the Secretary of War a court- 
martial was ordered, before «hich it was charged 
and by which it was decided that, in this letter 


} 
t 


i in a Washington newspaper; that 


and conversation, General Hazen had been guilty 
of unwarranted and captious criticism of his su- 
perior officer, and was acccrdingly sentenced to 
be censured in orders by the President of the 
United Statcs as reviewing authority. The ques- 
tion as to the accuracy and weight of General 
Hazen’s defence of himself to the Secretary (the 
chief matter of interest tothe public in the who'e 
proceedings), was not considered by the court, 
whose whole duty resolved itself into a decision 
as tu the military etiquette of the manner cf the 
defence, and the discussion by the General in 
public of the Secretary’s refusal to consider it. 
Mr. Mackey, General Hazen’s counsel at the 
time, now publishes the record of the vourt-mar- 
tial ard its consequences, with an appendix con- 
taining the evidence subnntied to the Secretary 
but not to the court, with an introduction of 
some sixty pages in which the who'e subject is 
constiered. This may fairly be taken as General 
Hazen’s defence of himself against public criti- 
cism on the main issue, and ynly in & ininor sense 
ected against the verdictof the court, which 
considered special circumstances firising out of 











that issue. In fact, the ordinary reader, divested 
of interest in technicalities and acquainted with 
the restrictions imposed by military discipline, 
can hardly suppose that the verdict of the court 
should have been other than what it was. As in 
the book on the rescue by Schley and Soley the 
naval view of the Froteus disaster was very 
clearly and impartially presented, so we have 
from Mr. Mackey in the present volume the case 
as seen from the standpoint of the head of the 
Signal Office. Counsel, being unrestricted by 
military disciphne, Las, however, brought cut 
very clearly certain matters, essontial to the un- 
derstanding of the whole, which etiquette forbade 
should appear in a volume prepared by naval 
officers. Lf his evidence remain uncontroverted, 
it would seem undeniable that an unfortunate 
friction existed between the Secretary and the 
head of the Signal Office; that.there was at least 
a chance that a secone expedition in 1585, as sug- 
gested by General Hazen, misht bave rescued or 
succored Greely, and that prompt action might 
have got it off in time, and, consequently, that 
the Secretary's decision not to attempt it is to be 
regretted. though at worst only an error of judg- 
ment. The conduct of Garlington, as presented 
in the testimony of two of his companions, ap- 
pears in a less favorable light than before, and 
the censure of Commander Wilces by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy would seem to have been even 
more fully justified than bas been generally sup- 
posed. Before the assignment of responsibility 
for the final tragedy can be impartially made, 
however, the public will probably wish to hear 
from the late Secretary of War, who, under this 
combined attack with argument and evidence, 
ean hardly continue to keep silent. 


Two Years in the Jungle. By W. T. Hornaday. 
vo, pp xxii, 512. Maps and _ illustrations. 
Chas. Seribners Sons. 1885. 

Tne author of this werk is well known to the ha- 

bitués of American museums of natural _his- 

tory by the specimens of artistic taxidermy 
which he has contributed to their collections. He 
is now chiet taxidermi-t to the National Museum 
at Washington. Previous to lis engagement 
there he had studied his profession in Ward's 
well-known establishment in Rochester, and the 
travel and expericnces recounted in these pages 
were undertaken for the purpose of obtaining 
the skins and skeletons of rare animals for Mr. 

Ward. The record is rather of action than of 

observation, of pursuit and capture rather than 





of study, of sturdy delights of the energetic hunt- 
er rather than the rapture of a biologist in a 
strange and novel fauna, The writer makes no 
pretensions to literary art, Sut writes in an easy, 
straightforward manuer, which, if it might have 
benefited by some revisior, at least savors of en- 
tire sincerity. The uncivilized people with whom 
he came in contact are regarded from the point 
of view of the employer, companion, or guest, 
rather than as ethnolozical specimens; and in 
these features the book forms a marked and in- 
teresting contrast to most of those which will 
find a place on the same shelf. For the ordina- 
ry reader it lacks condensation: though not te- 
dieus it is teolong. The commercial naturalist 
who may follow in Mr. Hornaday’s footsteps, will 
probably find much that wiil 








be useful and im- 
portant to him in the very details which a more 
practised writer would have omitted. 

The animals which were the object of the jour- 
ney were chiefly the larger mar mals —deer, an- 


telope, elephant, wildcats, tigers, monkeys (es- 


, 


pecially the anthropoid apes); tl 
diles; and the larger fishes. Tbe search for these 
carried Mr. Hornaday tothe banks of the Jumna 
and Ganges, the Nilziri Hills, and Indian forests; 
to Ceylon, the Malay peninsula, and Borneo. 


e Varivus croco- 


The most important parts of the book are those 
relating to gavial shooting on the Jumna, to the 
long and finally successful chase for wild ele- 
phants, and to orang-hunting in Borneo. The 
latter detained Mr. Hornaday some time among 
the Dyaks, for whom he expresses almost unqua- 
lified admiration. Toth: biologist the observa- 
tions on the habits of the larger game will con- 
vey much of interest and permanent value, as 
will the exact and careful measurements which 
the autbor has tabuiated. The ethnologist will 
find less, but still some not unimportant, contri- 
butions to his stock of information; the sports- 
man and collector will profit more than either by 
a pe:usal of the werk. There are two good 
maps, numerous rather coarse iiluscrations, of 
which those representing fishes are much the 
best, and a satisfactory index. An appendix 
contains various notes useful to collectors, and a 
ta le showing the destruction of human life and 
domestic animals annually caused by wild beasts 
and serpents in India. 

The author seems to have enjoyed unusually 
good health in his jangle wanderings, though not 
entirely exempt from fever. His good fortune 
is largely to be attributed to his temperate living 
and suitable dress. It need hardly be added that 
the objects of his journey were secured—in fact, 
he seems to have attained a very unusual mea- 


sure of success, 





The Two Hundredth Birthday of Bishop Ber- 
keley. A Discourse given at Yale College on 
the 12th of March, 1885. By Noah Porter. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

CONSIDERING how contemptuously Bishop Berke- 

ley regarded all material things, the material 

aspect of President Porter’s monograph has an 
undisguisedly satirical suggestiveness. A more 
beautiful bit of book-making one does not often 
see. The thick hand-made paper is very tempt- 
ing to the eye, and might distract the reader 
were not the letter-press in the best manner of 

Messrs. De Vinne & Co. It is a pity that there 

should be an crratum, and strange that President 

Porter shoul] have made such a mistake. It is 

also a pitv thar all the parts of a convers: 





ion on 
p. 11 should be included in one set of quotation 
marks, asif Hartley Coleridge bad done all the 
talking. 

Turning from the material form to the 
spiritual contents of the book, we find in them an 
agreeable presentation of the facts of Berkeley’s 
life and the principles of his philosophy. Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler’s monograph, in the lately 
published * History of the American Episcopal 
Church,’ is fuller in regard to his American resi- 
denee, and the accompanying monograph on 
his relations to Yale College is fuller in regard to 
these. As for the philosophica' positions of 
Berkeley, the essays of Mill and Huxley will bo 
useful reading in connection with this discourse. 
President Porter devotes a note in his appendix 
to the former. Mill's admiration for Berkeley was 
very great, but it was not directed to that which 
was most admirable in him for President Porter. 
This was not his subjective idealism, but its the- 
istic implications. But the revival of Berkeley’s 
fame, which bas of late been quite remarkable, 
has certainly not been in virtue of bis speculative 
Theism. It is in virtue of this, however, that 
President Porter finds bim an excellent stalking 
horse, from behind which he sends mary a hiss- 
ing shot into the philosophers and scientists who 
are not to his mind. Indecd, he is evidently irri- 
tated not a little by the praises which Berkeley 
has elicited from the scientific schoo!, and he is 
at pains to show that his disagreement with them 
is much mere than his agreement. 

It was not nevessary to such a discourse as 
this that the writer should engage in any labor 
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of original investigation. President Porter has 
avowedly drawn his material from the most 
obvious sources, viz.: Professor Fraser’s ‘ Life 
and Letters’: the same author’s sketch in Knight's 
‘Philosopiucal Classics’; the ‘Selections from 
Berkeley for the use of Students in Universities,’ 
also edited by Professor Fraser, of which a new 
edition was recently noticed in these columns; 
and Professor Krauth’s annotated edition of the 
‘Treatise concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge.’ The story of Berkeley's life and 
the discussion of his system are intermingled in 
a pleasant manner, and in proportionas suited to 
the conditions of a discourse publicly delivered. 
The relation of Berkeley to Locke and Hume and 
Kant is elaborated in the appendix (the opinion 
of Kant being remarkably contemptuous in com- 
parison with the retreat upon him that has been 
generally sounded), and also the criticism upon 
J.S. Mill. There is further an elaborate note 
upon the Berkeley fellowships at Yale, showing 
that their significance consists in their being the 
tirst fellowships for graduate students provided 
in any American college. 

Those who have not heretofore informed them- 
selves concerning Berkeley’s personal history will 
be astonished to find that the three works on 
which his philosophical! fame principally rests were 
written from the twenty-fourth to the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. Another interesting tact 
is that Miss Van He mrigh, Swift’s Vanessa, gave 

3erkeley half her fortune on the strength of an 
hour’s acquaintance, coming bard upon her dis- 
gust with Swift’s marriage to Stella. 
Berkeley’s Newport company, Harrison and 
Smybert, have monuments in Boston of their 
own making, for the former was the architect of 
King’s Chapel and the latter of the Old State- 
house. Whatever may be thought of Berkeley’s 
philosophy, bis personal character was certainly 
most lovable, and his religious tolerance remark- 
able for his generation. President Porter’s quo- 
tations from his letters, in which he speaks of his 
little daughter and the son whom he had lost, make 
up the page that will be read over oftener than 
any other in his handsome book. 


Two of 


Thoughts on Science, Theology, and Ethics. By 
Jobn Wilson, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: Triibner. 1885, 

THIS is a convenient compendium, in 200 small 
and openly printed pages,of the current Positivis- 
tic opinions, with surprisingly little sophistica- 
tion or individual color, One would think Mr. 
Wilson must be a new convert to Positivism, tor 
he writes with a good deal of vigor, and a vigor- 
ous thinker could hardly if he tried produce a 
book so commonplace. It will have a real value 
for the professed student of philosophy as a com- 
pend of the current commonplaces of Positivistic 
thought for the year 1884. It will give a young 
person a good introduction to Positivism; and it 
will be seized upon with avidity by the idealists, 
who will delight in making mincemeat of it. It 
consists of two parts, the first about science, the 
second about ethics. The first chapter, entitled 
** What is Science ?” shows that the author does 
not kuow enough to distinguish science itself 
from a system of philosophy supposed to be in 
harmony with the spirit of science. He quotes 
with approval the remark of Doctor Magee, pre- 
sent Bishop of Peterborough, that ** science ab- 
hors finality in belief”; if ‘so, 1t does very un. 
wisely to continue making observations, for these 
have the strongest tendency to bringing ques- 
tions to a settlement. In chapter second the au- 
thor asks *‘ What is the Use of Science ?’ and an- 
swers that it is to satisfy the craving of the mind 
foratheory. That is the function of a pbiloso- 
phy. Chapter third treats of the methods of 
science: 


1 
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“If a proposition stands the tests of both in- 
duction and deduction, we hgye the best warrant 
possible for believing in its tfuth ; that is to say, 
for the truth of a general proposition we have 
the best verification when all the particular fa 
known to us are in accordance with it, and when 
experience verifies all the particular propositions 
logically deducible from it.” 


According to this, induction tests a proposition 


by old experience. and deduction by new expe 
rience. This is the most original idea in the 
book, 
The ethics is substantially that of Spence: 
‘The scientific sanction [of mor. lity] rests on 


the nature of things. In man has been evolved 
in some degree asytnpathetic nature, by which 
the pain and injury of others becomes seif-pain 
and self-injurv. This sympathetic nature is the 
subjective sanction. Secondly, living in society, 
a condition of life which to a sympathetic nature 
becomes a necessity, he is continually surrounded 
by the influence of his fellows. Whenever his 
conduct is paintul or mjurious 10 these, he finds 
it resented. Whenever it is beneficial, he tinds it 
encouraged. This constant, ever-present inttu 
ence of the many upon the individual constitutes 
the objective sanction.” 


The Haunted Adjutant, and Other Stories. By 
Edmund Quincey. Edited by his Son, Edmund 
Quincy. Boston: Ticknor & Co. LSS) 

WE have already noticed the first volftme of this 

series of reprints from the works of an admirable 

writer and man. The story which 
to the present volume is the only one hl 
plot, or belonging in the category of our 
short-measure fiction. It is 
taining and very skilfully worked up, and had it 
been placed at the beginning it 
whetted the reader's appetite more than does ** 


Some of t 


gives a title 
aving a 
popular 
thoroughly enter 
have 
An 


would 
Octogenary,” which precedes it 
tales are true, like ** Two Nights in San Domin 
go,” to which we can affix the date 1845 
appeared in the Liberty Beli oi that 


s1luce 


year, ar 


like ** Dinah Rollins,” ** Phoebe Mallory,” and, 
presumably, *‘ Lewis Herbert: an Incident of 
New England Slavery.” Five out of the seven 


deal with the Revolutionary epoch, or that ia 
mediately succeeding, which took a siagular hold 
on Mr. Quincy's imagination, particularly with 
and 
He delighted to recon- 
the 


thents, 


reference to the siege of Boston the suifer 
ings of the exiled Tories 
struct the social aspect of his native city 
houses, furniture, books, manners, amuse 
costumes, tone—of which he must have had close 
traditions in his own circle, though, as is hinted 
*‘aclearer notion of the way in 
which people lived in Boston eight 


from such African 


on p. 309, he got 
Vv Vears sin eo” 
house-s survived 


rvants as 


the war and Massachusetts siavery than from 
more dignified sources. There is naturally a 
sameness ‘and a certain amount of even verbal 
repetition in the ntise-en-see of the tales her 


brought together; and it would have been mot 
just to Mr. Quincy if the date and original me 
dium of publication of 
the table of contents. 
As for pecuhar pleasai 
easily converted into satire fatal to the politico 
clerical humbug and hypocmsy of the time in 
Nor is 


humor was 


each had been noted in 


our author's try, so 


which he wrote, one cannot weary of it 
it uninstructive to observe how his 
controlled by his profound moral convictions, so 
that, for example, as a total abstainer he apolo 
gizes between the lines for making a merry pic- 
ture of our ancestors at the wine-table, necessary 
as this touch was to a complete realization of 
them. The total impression that the book makes 
is that Mr. Quincy was, both by intellectual af- 
finity and by direct descent, a gentleman of the 
old school; and this is fully borne out by the capi- 
tal likeness, in heliotype, which serves as a fron- 
tispiece. To commune with one in a book, as the 
species is getting rarer, isa privilege which the 
public ought to appreciate, even if Mr. Quincy’s 
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Engiish style had not independent attractions for 
those who regard such matters 
The Light of Asia ay the Ltoht of the WW 
By S. H. Rellog D.D., Profess in t! Vest 
ern Theological S inary \ henv, Us 
Macmillan & C ss 
His is a Chris 1 missionar loge t 
ul iegrity t Christian Gospels against 
suggestions of poets and radicals who w i 
brin in anotl spel. D Kell confess 
that he writes as a partisan, and inbdass 
He is zeaious to prove not s h the trut 
his Christian belief as th ulser und al ity 
of all ot r be . be sa ta t x 
cally, of tha iss of nen Ww shut on she 
viewn an object, that their hole powe 
Vision may t exercised witlhont 
through th ther lu fact, he can s nothin, 
good or t xeept itt t Ulis 
moe I 1 will mot satis tl ' ! 
thinker It is this s of readers who will seek 
md not tind in Dr. WK st ck anv s 
tion th ficul xy Desert r yat 
Others, wl Vv nnpheitly adi theu 
own apostles, Will perhaps | fied, and sl 
up the t kK with an inward semse of its nplet 
sufficiency 
Bui t \ wis it that Dr. kK } 
those who rank t! selves on hrs stich ‘ t = 
the ditt : betwe tl * t al 
! f and its falseness l i> i it \ 
s of God. it was 1 ( tinn’s Goxl he 
had a \ to, I t t phi pets 
mate, lustful God heat vorld if 
this phrase w io, t purely idolatrous 
world. Evers ws t Budd} i i 
idolatrs vas be right Wt y so doaung ? H 
iid i latly v the exist f Devas and 
Devis, t said, as sav. that they were not 
worthy of wors! If he had 2 itrue know 
ledg f God, he at least would not worship fals 
gods. Is there vu » good in this Li 
Kell reg can Cs t 
Again, about thi sou The orthodox side 
say that Buddha denied the existen 
But w shi d do well t juire wh 
mneant bv aft sou It isdefined to be * either 
material form, or the aggregate of sensation, 
pereeption, reason, and consciousness.” There is 
t! if med tne eve, the aftd named the ear, 
Br lenied the eternal existence of any 
such quiddity as this. Was he wrong? Will 
Dr. Kellogg even venture to define his idea 
( the soul In the india i} rand ical Ie 
April, ISS), there is an excellent article 
ont lripartite Nature of Man”; in this same 
umber there is also an equally excellent article 
by Dr. Kellogg on * The Antagonisms between 
Hinduism and Christianity We assume, there 
fore, that Dr. Kellogg has read the first-named 


article. Does he accept its statements? Does he 
believe that the soul, except it be reunited with 
the spirit, may perish ike the souls of 
If so, how find fault the 


teacher, who was feeling for light, and denied 


beasts ¢ 
can he with Eastern 
the necessary eternity of the part of man cailed 
Buddha knew nothing of the Jife- 


giving spirit, but he did not deny its existence. 


‘the soul” ? 


He was waiting to be taught; he was standing 
at the door till it opened ; he was doubtless in 
the dark, but face was turned to catch the 
first stream of the dawn. 


his 


Out-door Life in Nassau and 
By William Drysdale. With illustra- 
tions of places and people. Harper’s Franklin 


In Sunny Lands: 


Cuba, 


Square Library. 


AMERICANS are so much more in the habit of 
going to Europe than to the West Indies that 
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every one of us who visits the latter is apt to 
feel as if he were an original discoverer. If he 
communicates to the world, as he génerally does, 
the results of his investigations in the strange 
lands he bas visited, he writes much as if he be- 
lieved that no one had ever been there before. 


The Southern Cross, the cocoanut, the milk in | 


the cocoanut, the plantations with their strange 
new products of sugar, of coffee, and of cocoa, 


all are described with a minuteness and a prodi- | 


gality of epithet which show how oblivious the 
writer is of the fact that most of his information 
is accessible elsewhere. Mr. Drysdale is no ex- 
ception to this rule. He tells us much that we 


seem to have read before; but then he tells it in | 
asomewhat new way, which gives an air of novel- , 


ty to his book. He is, as he somewhere mentions, 
a newspaper man, and he writes newspaper Eng- 


lish. His style is radically different from that 


of Kingsley, Gallenga, or any of the more recent 
writers about the tropics. ‘‘ The way,” he says, 


speaking of his appetite on board ship, “ we | 


used to work in six meals a day was a caution.” 
Many things have been said of the Gulf Stream, 
but surely never before that ‘in winter there is 
not heat enough in it to melt a cake of ice, and 


in summer it’s about as warm as boarding-house | 
coffee.” This light method of treatment occa- | 
sionally gives an air of frivolity and even vulgar- | 
ity to Mr. Drysdale’s book, which does injustice | 


to its underlying seriousness. It really contains 


not ofly a great many illustrations (which seem | 


to be from old plates), but also a great deal of 
information of one kind and another of value to 
any one who thinks of going to Nassau or Cuba. 


College Latin Course in Engli sh. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. Chautauqua Press. 1885, 


Mr. Wriixinson’s “ After School Series” is, we | 


suppose, brought toa conclusion with the ‘ College 
Latin Course,’ a work fully deserving the high 
commendation which we have bestowed upon the | 
earlier volumes. The selections here given are 
from Livy, Tacitus, Plautus, and Terence, Lucre- 
tius, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero (as men of letters), 
Pliny, and Quintilian. The treatment is animated | 
and intelligent,the chief defect being a certain 
intolerance of spirit which makes it impossible 
for the author to appreciate fully what is most 
characteristic in the classical spirit: Christianity 
does not need to depreciate its rivals. There are 
several portraits, but for the most part too small 
and inartistic to convey a vivid conception of | 
personality. The plan of ancient Rome makes | 
the walls and gates of the republican period far 
too prominent as accompaniments of the Pan- 
theon and the Colosseum. The course of the Via | 
Sacra is no doubt uncertain and disputed, but 
who would think of having it end at the Porta 
Carmentalis ¢ 


Menschen- und Véilkernamen. Etymologische 
Streifziige auf dem Gebiete der Eigennamen, 
Von Rudolf Kleinpaul. Leipzig: Carl Reiss- 
ner; New York: B. Westermann & Co, 1885. 
420 pp. 

THIS work purports to give the history of names 

—national, family, and Christian. The common 

or famous names which the author discusses are 

grouped in divisions and subdivisions without 
number. Thus the first chapter, on ‘‘ Human 

Names,” is divided into three divisions, of which 

“*Children’s Names” is the third. This, again, is 

divided into two subdivisions, and the first sub- 

division into four sub-subdivisions, the fourth 
sub-subdivision being redivided into five sub- 
sub-subdivisions, After wandering through this | 
kind of a table of contents, one is not surprised | 


to find the author’s third chapter beginning: 
“ Omnes eodem cogimur. Jedes Volk und jede 
Klasse des Volkes muss sich dazu verstehen 
(a+b)? statt x zu sagen.” When one examines 
any particular subdivision he finds it to consist 
only of a list of names, diversified, but hardly 
enlivened, by heterogeneous allusions to persons 
and places, historical and imaginary. 

We can say no more of this work beyond brief 
mention of the tables, the like of which, says 
Herr Kleinpaul, have never, so far as he knows, 
been attempted. One of them arranges common 
given names by countries, each column being 
supposed to contain the names most usual with a 
particular people. Thus under England, we 
find, properly enough, William (e. g., William the 
Conqueror), Alfred (Alfred the Great), Richard 
(of which Dicken is given as an abbreviation, 
and whose most famous illustration is ‘‘ Coeur de 
Lyon).” But when we come to “ Bayard,” and 
find Bayard Taylor mentioned as an Englishman 
(there are subdivisions for Americans and Scotch), 
any doubt we may have felt as to the justice of 
our author’s claim to originality is nearly gone; 
and when, further down, we find ‘ Stanley,” 
“from Stanley, the African explorer, e. g., 
‘Stanley Huntley,’ the chief of the Sioux,” there 
is not left even a shred of it. 
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Fenn, G. M. The Dark House: A Knot Unravelled. Chi 
cago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 25 cents 
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Boston: E. Littell & Co, 

Rational Communism: The Present and Future Repub 
lic of North Ami wae. The Social Science Publishing 
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Something New and Approved 
in United States History 
for Schools. 


FTistory of the United 
States. 


By Alexander Johnston, Professor in Princeton 
College, author of a History of American 
Politics, ete., etc. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 473. $1.40. 


A history of the United States, and not princi- 
pally a history of the colonies from which the 
United States sprang. It is nota story book or a 
picture book. The author bas written in the con- 
viction that what the mass of pupils need is to 
learn from the history of the past how best to 
perform the simple and homely duties of good 
citizenship. Very few boys will ever have an 
opportunity to exbit the virtues of the Pilgrim 
Fathers or the ability of John Smith: but almost 
every one of them will soon be called upon to 
vole upon questions which involve some uader- 
standing of the political, financial, or economic 
problems of the past. 


What some leading teachers think of 
the book. 


From Wm. F. Allen, Professor in University of Wiscon 
sin: 
“It is the only school history which gives constitution 
al and political history the importance which they de 
serve.” 


From James Monroe, Professor in Oberlin College: 


“Tapprove of the substitution of important facts, po 
litical, military, or economic—in other words, of real 
history—for the romantic stories that have filled so large 
a space in our school books. I know of no school histo- 
ry of the United States which includes so much that it 





is necessary to know, and excludes so much that it is 
not. 


From J. D. Crawford, Professor in University of Tlli- 
nois: 


‘ Without neglecting the ordinary statements of his 
tories of the United States for schools, and eee 
litical bias, the author seems to have attempted to bring 
forward practical lessons that our youth must learn or 
our citizens remain ignorant of their duties. I should be , 
very well satisfied that youth in whom 1 am inte- 
rested should learn their history and infer their respon- 
sibilities from this work. 

From E. B. Andrews, Professor in Brown University: 

“It will also fill a place for which, perhaps, the author 
had little thought of adapting it—that of the best brief 
manual for general readers, and for rapid reference and 
verification of minor points on the part of scholars them- 
selves ”’ 

From Geo. H. Hoss, President of Baker University: 

“Prof. Johnston has found out that there are some 
other things in history besides wars ang political con- 
ventions It seems time that our chiliren should be 
taucht that we are a nation of civilians, and nut a tribe 
of warriors. This book is a step in that direction.” 


From E. H. Russell, Principal of Mass. State Normal 
School, Worcester: 

There is a seriousness, and vigor, and thoroughness 
about the book that will help to raise the study above the 
ronk of amere pastime in school, and this, I think, will 
be a valuable service done to our youth.” 


From James H. Canfield, Professor in University of 
Kansas: 


“Most admirable in plan and in execution. For high- 
school work, and even for review incollege o university, 
I doubt if it can be excelled. He who knows well this 
little work and the contents of the volume by the same 
author, ‘American Politics,’ will be far better informed 
than the average ‘statesman.’ ”’ 

From Jas, W. Bell, Professor in University of Colorado: 

‘People whose time is limiced naturally wish to know 
about the growth of the United States during its late 
years, and this Prof. Johnston’s history gives more fully 
than other school-books. Interesting it certainly is, and 
that Is the highest aim of a text-book.” 


A copy sent to a teacher for examination, 
with a view to adoption, on receipt of 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 





PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK i 


German Simplified. 


An eminently pone tical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers ; sent = paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, P. 0. Box 1550, New York. 
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Le Frangats. 
REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET 
DE LITTERATURE. 
Subscription terms: Per Year (nine months), 
$2.00 ; Single Numbers, 25 cents. 
Edited by JULES LEVY, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


‘ By all odds, the best educational French jour- 
nal ever attempted in this country.” —The Nation. 


N any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one. 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s *‘ Mother’s Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 


_ sane Publisher of ee Mate. 


F, W. ~-HRI S T E R N, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books receiv | from vues and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


SEN D STA. WP Fi RP THE ‘** ADIRO. N- 
dack Forests and the Great Natural Water-ways of 
the State of New York,” to 
J. B. HARRISON 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 
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